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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
poe ae 
ORD KITCHENER’S proclamation, the appearance of 
which we were able to chronicle last week, seems to be 
bearing good fruit. The first week after its issue was a record 
week in captures and surrenders, and every day adds to the 
number of Boer prisoners. As one of the correspondents states, 
“a marked tendency to surrender” is apparent among the Boers. 
For ourselves, we hold Lord Kitchener's proclamation to be 
fully justified. If the Boers continue to fight while they 
leave their wives and children to be supported by us, it is 
only right that they should be made to bear the cost. To 
make the Boers feel that every day they are losing an acre or 
so of their landed estates is far better than to threaten them 
with the death penalty after a particular date. That shuts 
the door with a bang. Lord Kitchener's plan leaves the door 
open, and gives the Boers an inducement to enter it which 
increases every day. 


On Tuesday the Duke and Duchess of York, who arrived 
this week in Natal, were present at a great public reception 
and review in Pietermaritzburg. Not only did the Duke and 
Duchess witness a most striking ceremony in the presentation 
to them of an address by fifty-five Zulu chiefs, but they saw a 
contingent of the war-worn troops ot the Empire, represent- 
ing the soldiers from England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
Canada and Australia, from India, from the Cape, and from 
Natal itself, who have for the past two years been serving the 
State with their life-blood. It is no exaggeration to say “that 
nowhere else in the world could such a spectacle have been 
witnessed. The Duke and Duchess have seen the geographical 
Empire. In Natal they realised the spirit which holds the 
Empire together, which makes it great, and will keep it so. 


Francesco Crispi, the last of the great group who en. 
franchised Italy, died in Naples on the 11th inst., being eighty- 
two years of age. His death is of no political importance, for 
he had retired from public life, but with him a great figure 
disappears. There is probably no man of our time except 
Mr. Gladstone who has inspired more devotion or more hate. 
He certainly freed Sicily and helped to make Italy, but he 
was a Sicilian by birth with, we believe, a trace of Greek 
blood, and with great powers he had the volcanic temperament 
of his country. He made enemies by the hundved, both for 
the King and himself, and his grand idea that Italy ought to 
be a great, if not “a world Power ” was so premature that he 
overtaxed the strength of the Peninsula. As Minister he was 
devoted to Prince Bismarck, and he so irritated France that 
there is visible exultation in Paris at his death. We have 





The Empress Frederick was buried at Potsdam on 
August 13th in the beautiful Friedenskirche with a stately 
ceremonial, which, however, she herself would have pro- 
nounced “too strictly military.” There were Generals in 
dozens and troops in thousands, but the men of genius 
whom the Empress loved were absent. The Emperor 
William and King Edward VII. were the chief mourners, and 
showed signs of deep emotion, and behind them marched a 
long procession of all who are great in Germany. The 
burial service was brief, and the public was excluded with 
some care, there being evident in the arrangements made in 
Potsdam as well as round Friedrichshof a suspicion that 
some fanatic might take advantage of the gathering to cause 
a catastrophe. The Empress rests as she wished beside her 
husband, and since her death no voice of censure bas been 
raised against her, German Liberals in particular recognising 
that she was a force upon their side. Englishmen will think 
that the English element was too carefully kept out of sight 
in the obsequies, but the British King and Queen were both 
present, and the King represents his people as well as his 
house. 





It is alleged in an American telegram that Ministers in 
China bave at last been able to agree as to the protocol, and the 
new duties will therefore be collected from October. The un- 
expected British resistance is said to have been directed only 
against a clause which seemed to allow any individual State 
to sell its claim for territory, and the absurd arrangement 
under which in the Committee which will safeguard payment 
of the indemnity all Powers will vote alike. A compromise 
was, as usual, arrived at, and the signatures were secured. 
We shall see whether the money, which is the only advan- 
tage obtained, will be forthcoming, and meanwhile the 
Court has refused to return to Pekin, the eighteen hundred 
men left to guard the Legations are said to be too 
few, and the common Chinese are reported to be showing 
signs of hostility to the whites. No idea of the Ambassadors 
following the Court appears to be entertained, nor can we 
hear of any new efforts to obtain information as to its policy. 
When the next catastrophe occurs, which should he in about 
three years, that is in 1904, when the first instalment of the 
jndemnity falls due, it will probably be found that the Lega- 
tions are in as deep a fog as they were when Bishop Favier for 
the first time shook their previously immovable optimism. 


One would much like to understand the precise position of 
Count von Waldersee within the German Empire. He was 
sent to China with a grand flourish of trumpets, when there 
he was nominated Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies; 
and now he has returned he is received with almost Royal 
honours, and talks in public of the great feats he has per- 
formed. What are the feats beyond sending little ex- 
peditions to .punish small Chinese towns in the 
North for unproved assistance to invisible “ Boxer” levies ? 
It is said that Count von Waldersee is to succeed 
Count von Bilow as. Chancellor, or at the very least 
is to be Stadtholder of Alsace-Lorraine, and as the German 
Emperor does not give posts of that kind to incom. 
petent persons, or persons who brag, the Count must have 
done something great of which the world knows: nothing. 
Did he keep the peace among the Allies, or did be really draw 
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up, as was reported, a feasible plan for the seizure of Sian, or 
is the root of it all the Emperor's gratitude to a clever officer 
who helps to conceal more perfectly the fact that the Chinese 
Expedition failed ? The Germans are asking these questions 
quite loudly, for, unlike the British, they are keenly interested 
in Chinese affairs, and desire to see some definite result as 
compensation for their millions. That is mean, no doubt, but 
it is natural. 





The “ United States of Colombia” are quarrelling gravely 
with Venezuela. Although itis in South America, the war may 
turn out to be of importance, for the Government of the United 
States is inclined to interfere. President McKinley will declare, 
it is asserted, that war in South America threatens the Monroe 
doctrine and the interests of the Union, and consequently will 
be prevented, if necessary by force. This is not altogether 
unreasonable, since, if the Union is to protect the States of 
South America, Washington must have some control over 
their foreign policy. Unfortunately the Spanish-American 
States have never admitted the suzerainty of America, 
and should Colombia resist, the American Government will 
be under a strong temptation to occupy Panama, which is a 
State of the Colombian Union, and to hold itas a guarantee 
that expenses will be paid. With Panama in her own hands 
America can cut the canal at leisure, unopposed by anybody 
except France, which will contend that her citizens still hold 
a large property, valued at several millions, in the State of 
Panama, and that such property must not be confiscated. 
Matters must advance a little further before an opinion can 
be formed, but American men-of-war have been ordered to 
Panama, and it is not impossible that within a few months 
that State may be in American occupation. ‘™'en the Canal 
question will be serious. For ourselves, we can “-e no reason 
why this country should oppose. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Government 
suffered a defeat in the lobbies in regard to the clause affect- 
ing the working of women and young persons in factories 
on Saturday. The Government proposed to make 1 o'clock 
the hour after which they could not be employed, and 
at which, therefore, the Lancashire factories must close, 
as their working is dependent on women’s labour; but they 
were defeated in this by the Radicals and Irish, who insisted 
that 12 should be the hour of closing. On a division the 
Government were beaten by a majority of 22 (163 to 141). 
No doubt the division was something in the nature of a snap 
division, but the Government, and in our opinion rightly, did 
not attempt to rescind the vote, but determined to accept it 
and proceed with the Bill) On Tuesday they gave great 
annoyance to their own supporters by withdrawing a clause 
in the same Bill making laundries, including convent laundries, 
liable to inspection. The Nationalists violently opposed any 
form of inspection of the laundries conducted by the nuns— 
they are chiefly carried on by nuns engaged in rescue work— 
and the Government, rather than imperil their Bill through 
Trish obstruction, abandoned the whole clause. If the convent 
laundries were not to be subjected to inspection, they refused 
to put private firms at a disadvantage by inspection. 





We have stated elsewhere our reasons for regretting the 
course taken by the Government, and can only say here that 
no question of doing anything contrary to Roman Catholie 
feeling was involved. The convents objected to inspection 
because it would interfere with the discipline of the laundries, 
and not because it would violate their seclusion. They objected, 
that is, rather as employers than as religious bodies. In the 
debate on the withdrawal of the clause a good deal of heat 
was developed between the Liberals and the Nationalists, and 
the strange spectacle was witnessed of Mr. Asquith appealing 
to the Government not to surrender to the Irish party, and of 
Mr. Dillon defending the Government against the attacks of 
their own supporters. Unless we are mistaken, the quarrel 
between the Liberals and the Nationalists may have far- 
reaching results. The Liberals, in their hearts, will not be 
sorry to lose thirty-four Irish Members with whese political 
ideas they are, except as regards the dissolution of the legis- 
lative Union, almost entirely out of sympathy. 


On Thursday the House of Commons indulged in yet 


UG: 
which do much more to lower the position of the House of 
Commons than the newspaper articles which are resented by 
its Members. Mr. Redmond raised the question of privilegs 
on an article which appeared in the Globe of Wednesday 
which he alleged imputed mereenary and corrupt conduct ty 
the Nationalist party, and the House unanimously declared it 
to be a gross breach of privilege. Accordingly the editor ang 
manager were ordered to appear at the Bar on Friday, 
will be too late for us to chronicle this week what was actually 
done, but we presume there will be the usual futile apology 
and admonition. We do not in the least desire to defeng 
the attitude taken by the Globe, and indeed condemn it very 
strongly, for we believe with Mr. Balfour that the Ins) 
Members have been free from pecuniary corruption: The 
fact that some of the Irish Members receive a stipend 
is, of course, in no possible way to their discredit 
But in spite of this, we agree with Mr. Balfour . 
thinking that it is useless, nay, absurd and undignified, 
to attempt to inflict penalties upon newspapers which 
commit these technical breaches of privilege. The 
House of Commons should remember also that jts 
Members occasionally slander the Press in Parliament, and 
that the Press has no remedy owing to the privilege of the 
slanderers. But the Press gets on very well without being 
able to call Members of Parliament to account. Why should 
not the House of Commons be able to endure Press accusa. 
tions with a similar equanimity? The breaches of privilege 
which should be heavily and seriously punished are attempts 
to bribe or corruptly influence Members of Parliament, 


On Thursday, after the privilege question had been got rid 
of, the House indulged in a war debate. Sir William Harcourt 
made many criticisms in regard to the war, especially 
questioning our right to deprive the Boers after Septem. 
ber 15th of the rights of belligerents. He objected, not only 
to the banishment, but also to charging the Boers in the field 
for the maintenance of their families. The proclamation 
would only exasperate our enemies. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
reply, stated that the rumour that Lord Kitchener was coming 
home was false, denied that the new proclamation was brutal 
and unfair or would be futile, and made some com. 
parisons as to what was done by Germany in Alsace and 
Lorraine, by the Americans in the Civil War, and by them 
also in the Philippines which were very much to the point, 
and, in our view, settle the question that we are acting against 
international usage. On the contrary, we do not go as far as 
foreign nations have done, and would certainly do again, in like 
circumstances. After Mr. Asquith had denied that the 
proclamation was contrary to international law, and had 
insisted on the need of administering the liquor laws with 
vigilance, Mr. Balfour in a most able and wise speech 
assured the House that the Government would carry on the 
war with vigour, but would not act vindictively when it was 
over. Incidentally, we are glad to note that he defended 
the new Yeomanry from the criticisms preferred against 
them by Mr. Asquith. We believe with Mr. Balfour that 
in another month or two, and when they have “found them- 
selves,” people will speak as enthusiastically of the new as of 
the old Yeomanry. 


On Saturday last a great Unionist demonstration was held 
at Blenheim, at which Mr, Balfour and Mr, Chamberlain 
were the chief speakers. We have alluded elsewhere to the 
chief incident of the gathering,—7.e., the declarations of the 
two leaders in regard to the over-representation of Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour only hinted at the intentions of the Government, 
but Mr. Chamberlain may be said to have openly declared 
them when he spoke of the Irish Members as “men who by 
our liberality come to us in numbers altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the wealth, to the intelligence, and to the popula- 
tion which they represent,’ and went on to talk of “this 
great question, which has now become urgent.” Mr. Winston 
Churchill put the matter even more clearly when he declared 
that no one who had had experience of the past Session 
“could possibly fail to regard altogether in a new light the 
question of the reduction of the over-representation of Ireland, 
to bring it into conformity with England and Scotland.” A 
young and ambitious politician, singled out to speak in the 
presence of his leaders, would not have used language of that 





another of its childish squabbles with the Press,—squabbles 


sort unless he knew that the Government had decided to take 
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up the question in earnest. Needless to say, we are greatly 
delighted and relieved that the Cabinet has committed itself 
to taking action in this matter, but we regret that the mis- 
behaviour of the Nationalists should be made the ground for 
doing 80. The true ground is not the misuse of their over- 
representation by the Irish, but the gross injustice done to 
England by its silence. If the Irish Members were as well 
behaved as the Scotch we should be just as persistent in our 
demand that the under-representation of England should cease. 
We are glad to note, as we were sure would be the case, that 
the announcement was extremely well received, not only by 
the Unionist delegates, but by practically the whole of the 
Unionist Press. 


The only other matter of special importance contained in 
the speeches was Mr. Balfour’s announcement in regard to 
the alliance between the two sections of the Unionist party. 
“Tt was once an alliance,” said Mr. Balfour; “it is now an 
jndissoluble union. And although my right hon. friend the 
Colonial Secretary and I are appearing to-day upon one plat- 
form, let it not be supposed that it is possible by that or any 
other sign to indicate a closer union than that which does 
exist, and for many years has existed, between the members 
of this party.” That is, of course, an absolute fact. There is 
no real division between Liberal Unionists and Conservative 
Unionists. There are, necessarily, differences of opinion on 
minor points, but when Unionists differ there are always 
Liberal Unionists and Conservative Unionists on both sides, 
This is as true in the Cabinet as among the rank-and-file. A 
Cabinet split on the lines of Liberal Unionists and Conserva- 
tives is unthinkable. 


In the discussion on the airship of M. Santos-Dumont, a 
curious fact has come out. Another Brazilian, Bartholomeo 
de Gusman, who had been educated by the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, constructed an aerial machine in 1709, in which he 
“flew” from church tower to church tower in Lisbon. The 
descriptions of the machine are hopelessly vague, but we take 
it it was a kind of parachute which enabled him to leap safely 
from a high point on to a lower one. The Inquisition 
naturally arrested him, nominally as a magician, really as a 
man of science, and probably, therefore, an unbeliever, and 
though he was rescued by the Jesuit fathers, he died of 
chagrin and disappointment. M. Santos-Dumont will not die 
that way, but courage, however superb, will not alter the laws of 
gravitation, any more than “fanaticism ” willstop a bullet. The 
real hope for an aeronaut is that a bird can fly, but even a 
bird cannot remain passive in the air. The albatross, which 
has the best chance of doing it, from the marvellous size of 
its wings, sleeps on the water. 


The Zoological Conference now sitting in Berlin will, we 
see, help to confirm the popular idea as to the wisdom of the 
ant. Professor Morel, of Switzerland, who has made that 
insect his study, says the ant’s brain, in the workers at all 
events, is well developed; they have four of the five senses 
--hearing being probably wanting—and they possess reason- 
ing powers as well as memory. They make war and peace, 
but after war has ceased individual ants of Dr. Johnson’s 
temperament still ‘‘ go for” individual enemies. It is all true, 
we fear, and all rather melancholy, most of the gifts upon 
which man prides himself being shared by creatures whom he 
only despises. If a flea can reason as well as jump and bite, 
what becomes of the innate superiority of man? He is bigger, 
but if he isto die like a flower that is not much to boast of. 
Stay, no ant has yet been seen to kill another ant with a 
weapon at a distance. The rifle differentiates us. 


Whatever shortcomings may have existed in other refugee 
camps, that at Klerksdorp, as described by Reuter's corre- 
spondent in Wednesday’s Times, leaves little room for adverse 
criticism. In this camp, which contains about three thousand 
persons, mostly children, the maximum number of inmates in 
a tent is five, and no work is imposed on the able-bodied 
refugees beyond that of removing rubbish, cutting and 
carrying fuel, and carrying water. The supply of fuel, 
water, and cooking appliances is ample, and the rations are 
on so liberal a scale that some of the families cannot consume 
their supply. In addition to free distribution of blankets 
and clothing by the Government, several charitable agencies 
are at work supplying the wants of the camp inhabi- 








tants with the assistance of an advisory committee selected 
by the superintendent of the camp and including the wives of 
several Boer leaders on commando in the neighbourhood. 
Free education is provided for five hundred pupils under 
a former Transvaal schoolmaster and eleven assistants; the 
camp doctor visits the camp twice daily; a Dutch trained 
midwife lives in the camp ; and there are two large hospital 
tents for those who dislike entering the regular hospital in 
the town. The report, which is dated July 15th, is a striking 
commentary on our alleged “barbarous methods” of con- 
ducting warfare in South Africa. 


A remarkable letter, from an M.P.’s brother now serving 
in South Africa, has been circulated by the Press Association, 
and appears in Tuesday’s Times. The writer, whose letter is 
dated from Prieska, July 22nd, describes a conversation with 
a nephew of Joubert, a graduate of Leyden and Cambridge, 
whom he recently captured in a farmhouse when on patrol 
duty. This young Boer, “an exceedingly well-informed and 
astute fellow,” blamed Smuts, Reitz, and Wessels for the war, 
It was the “young Afrikander bloods,” not the Hollanders, 
who forced Kruger’s hand. ‘“ However,” said my prisoner, 
“let us look to the future. Don’t believe that the 
Boers will never settle down amicably. They will 
if you are thorough in your determination to stamp out 
disaffected agents. Unless Lord Milner is prepared to entirely 
reform and purge the provincial administration of Cape 
Colony by replacing the Government representatives in the 
districts by men from England, there will be unrest, plotting, 
and intrigue.” So in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony the civil authority should be entrusted, not to local 
candidates, to the Hebrew element, or to “ Dutch loyalists ” 
who had turned their coats while their hearts bad remained the 
same, but to new men who had been outside the conflict and 
were free from prejudices. For himself, when the war was 
over he would join his family at Rotterdam; which was to be 
their future home. “But I have not the least prejudice 
against the British. You were compelled to defend your 
Empire.” The advice of a candid enemy is often a great deal 
more valuable than that of a candid friend. 


The friends of municipal reform in New York have won an 
important success. They have always asserted that the 
agents of Tammany Hall in the New York police have raised 
a revenue by selling impunity to the keepers of saloons, 
night-houses, and gaming-tables, and at last they have ob- 
tained a conviction, a man named Bissert, in the employ both 
of Tammany and the police, having been found guilty of 
extorting £110 from a woman for permission to keep a 
disorderly house. The Recorder, to the amazement of 
the city, sentenced Bissert to five years’ penal servitude, 
and the reformers hope that they are at last on a clear 
road to success. We have seen Tammany beaten and 
victorious too often to feel certain that their hope is well 
founded, but they have at least gained this advantage, 
that they see where their efforts must be directed. If 
they can purify the Courts, they can beat Tammany; if 
not, everything will fall back into the old rut. To purify 
Courts seems easy in a Christian country, but when Judges 
are elective and wretchedly paid, and the real defendant is 
the strongest of electoral organisations, purification is apt to 
need more than soap. 


We publish in our correspondence columns a letter from 
Mr. C. J. Rhodes which should finally settle the controversy 
between “C. B.” (Mr. Charles Boyd) and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. Mr. Rhodes has sent to South Africa for 
the correspondence the allegation as to the existence of which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman described as “from begin- 
ning to end a lie,” and will when it arrives forward it to us. 
We have dealt with the matter elsewhere, and will only say 
here that it is clear from Mr. Rhodes’s letter that the cor- 
respondence exists, and that it is of the nature described by 
Mr. Boyd, who tells us he has seen it with his own eyes. We 
may add also that Mr. Boyd’s letter was by his desire sub- 
mitted to a third person fully cognisant of the matters with 
which it deals, and that the person in question found nothing 
to alter in the letter. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


New Consols (2?) were on Friday 942. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ree 
MR. RHODES AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


rPae letter from Mr. C. J. Rhodes in regard to the con- 
troversy between “C. B.” and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman which we publish in another column shows 
the value of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s statement 
that “the whole story is from beginning to end a lie,” and 
will, we trust, make the leader of the Opposition more 
careful in future in regard to the language used by him in 
olitical controversy. It used to be a rule in our public 
ife not to employ the word “lie” unless the person 
employing it could be, and was,[{certain from first-hand 
personal knowledge in regard to the matter in dispute. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could not from the nature 
of things be certain that Mr. Schnadhorst had not engaged 
in the correspondence with Mr. Rhodes described by 
“C. B.,” yet he did not hesitate to describe “C. B.’s” 
statement as from beginning to end a lie. However, that 
is a matter on which we desire to say no more at present. 
We are sure that though Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was lacking in that courtesy and discretion which ought to 
belong to a statesman of his standing, he was absolutely 
sincere in intention in all he said, and that Mr. Rhodes’s 
letter will come as a complete surprise to him. Till the 
correspondence arrives from South Africa and is published 
in our columns it will, of course, be best to refrain 
from comment in regard to details. We have no 
doubt, however, that it will prove to be of the nature 
which Mr. Charles Boyd (“C.B.’’) describes from memory in 
his letters to us, but it would be absurd to comment upon 
recollections of papers when the papers themselves will so 
soon be before us. It may be worth while, however, to 
warn any of our readers who may be inclined to think 
that the correspondence when it arrives will disprove, not 
prove, Mr. Boyd’s original allegations, that there is very 
little likelihood of that. The correspondence has been seen 
by several persons, and they agree as to its general tenor. 
There can be no doubt as to what Mr. Rhodes means when 
he says the correspondence will speak for itself. 
Meanwhile we desire to say,a word or two upon the general 
features of the controversy. We naturally do not think it 
worth while to notice the accusations of bad manners, bad 
faith, degeneracy, and so forth that have been showered 
upon us by almost the whole of the Liberal Press, led by 
the Westminster Gazette, the Dundee Advertiser, and the 
Liverpool Post. Mr. Rhodes’s letter is quite a sufficient 
answer. We do, however, desire to say something as 
to one or two misapprehensions of fact that have 
rice taken place. For example, the Westminster 
razette of last Saturday was greatly shocked at our sug- 
gestion that Lord Rosebery, the statesman whose cause 
it has so often, and we may add so ably and so judiciously, 
supported, should deny the story. “Deny that he was 
induced to remain in Egypt by Mr. Rhodes’s £5,000!” 
is its comment, decked out with all the indignation of 
notes of exclamation. Of course Lord Rosebery could not 
be expected to deny that he was induced to remain in Egypt 
by Mr. Rhodes’s £5,000. No one but the Westminster 
Gazette has ever suggested that he should make sucha denial. 
Lord Rosebery was, of course, always an anti-evacuationist, 
and never wavered in this respect, and we never suggested 
for a moment that he was ever anything else. Indeed, it was 
no doubt the knowledge that Lord Rosebery was so strongly 
against evacuation and would be in the Ministry that finally 
reassured Mr. Rhodes. We can very easily imagine, 
indeed, that Lord Roscbery might be extremely glad of the 
negotiations in regard to the subscription as helping 
to commit the party on a matter which he regarded as so 
vital—our continued occupation of Egypt.. What we 
asked Lord Rosebery to declare, if he were able to do ' 
so, was something very different,—namely, that Mr. 
Rhodes had not subscribed £5,000 to the party funds, 
and that he must have known had he done so. Again, 
it has been insinuated in certain quarters that Mr. 
Boyd, and the Spectator following him, had accused the 
Liberal leaders of being bribed by Mr. Rhodes’s £5,000. 
Needless to say, we never made any such accusation. 
The party was at sixes and sevens in regard to the policy 


machine,” 7.e., the head of the central organisation, that he 
would subscribe if he knew they were sound about Egypt, 


party was sound about Egypt. When, however, he thought 
he saw signs of wavering, he demanded and obtained g 
specific assurance. No doubt half, possibly a majority, of the 
party were quite as eager as Mr. Rhodes to see the party 
committed as much as possible to an anti-evacuation 


party was more than half ready to give up the evacuation 
policy, and Mr. Rhodes’s action just turned the balaneg 
and got it committed. When people say that it jg 
incredible that the Liberal party organisers would give y 


they are, of course, perfectly right. But it was not. 
question of giving up a cherished policy, as Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Schnadhorst saw with great acuteness, but of 
cutting away a tiresome encumbrance. To agree to 
something that would please not merely a large section 
of the party, but probably the great majority, and also to 
get a useful addition to the party funds, was a very 
different matter. However, we only make this comment 
hypothetically till the correspondence arrives, and to show 
how ridiculous is the assertion that we supposed that the 
party organisers allowed Mr. Rhodes to acquire a most 
cherished policy for a paltry £5,000. They parted witha 
policy which many of them were no doubt very glad to 
“clear” at any price. We never accused the Liberal 
leaders of selling their consciences for £5,000. 


We have been asked in certain quarters why we have 
made so much of the incident disclosed in Mr. Charles 
Boyd’s original letter. Why should not the Liberal party 
funds benefit by a subscription from Mr. Rhodes of £5,000? 
Do not all parties raise political funds ?—and so forth. Of 
course all political parties raise funds, and per se there 
is no harm whatever in their doing so. Doubtless many 
of our readers have contributed to party funds, and will 
do so again, as has, of course, the present writer. But 
then they have been the funds of their own party. 
Where the organisers of the Liberal party funds made 
a capital error was in taking a subscription from an 
outsider, a man who was not a true and bond-fide member 
of their party, acting regularly with them, and _ possess. 
ing a sense of true solidarity with their party. Sucha 
man has a right to subscribe and the party has a right to 
accept his subscription. But Mr. Rhodes was not a 
regular member of the Liberal party. There was no 
solidarity between him and them. Mr. Rhodes was in 
no true sense a Liberal. He was a Colonial politician 
who had taken up the position of being entirely out- 
side what he doubtless considered the paltry party dis- 
tinctions at Westminster. His excuse for subscribing 
to the Parnellite funds when even Home-rule Liberals 
would not subscribe to them was that he stood outside 
party and had no concern with it. This was, ‘no 
doubt, his attitude to Mr. Schnadhorst. He was willing 
to subscribe as an outsider if he could induce the 
Liberals to give up their nonsense about evacuating 
Egypt. Now if and when Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
Liberal party central organisation were approached in 
that kind of way, they ought to have absolutely refused 
to have anything to do with Mr. Rhodes or his money. 
They should have said:—‘ If you will regularly join our 
party and let us announce that you have become a member 
of the Liberal party, we shall, of course, be very glad to 
have you and your subscription, but we cannot possibly 
take money from outsiders,—and copy the way in which 
the Parnellites took money and then modified their pro- 


gramme. Our party funds are constituted solely from 
subscriptions from members of the party.’ That 


obviously would have been the right and sensible line to 
adopt. The want of its adoption at the beginning, and 
the subsequent negotiations over the conditions under which 
the cheque was accepted, have placed the Liberal party 
as an organisation in a most unenviable. situation. 
That unpleasant position was due to their not realising 
the importance and significance of the party tie, and 
to thinking that you can take money from an 
outsider without that outsider demanding a quid 
pro quo and obtaining a certain amount of power 





of evacuation in Egypt, and nothing definite was decided. 
Mr. Rhodes, we presume, and as, we believe, the corre- 
spondence when it arrives will bear us out, told “the. 


(a pretty woman. 


over the party. To use a metaphor, a party is like 
She can take valuable presents of 
money from her own immediate family—i.e., from father 


His money was taken on the general assurance that the. 


policy, but that does not alter the facts of the story. The. 


a cherished policy for a subscription of a paltry £5,000, : 
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and prothers—but not from outsiders. If she does, and 

however innocent is the occasion, she is always to some 
extent in the power of the person from whom she took 
the present. The analogy is exact. The party organisa- 
tions, central and local, can take money from their own 
members,—not from outsiders. When it comes to negotia- 
tions with an outsider as to whether a particular policy is 
or is not to be pursued, even though that policy has, in 
fact, been abandoned by the greater number of people in 
the party, the action is still more hopelessly unwise. : 

Again, we have been asked why we have thought it 
worth while to give so much prominence to the story, and 
‘have helped to publish abroad the foolishness of the 
Liberal party organisers in their dealings with Mr. Rhodes. 
Our answer is twofold. We believe in the party system, 
and we are most anxious not to see it degenerate or 
become discredited. But if it is not to degenerate, party 
ties must be held to be serious things, and those who try 
to remain outside party, and to play upon both parties 
in turn but belong to none, must, as far as possible, be 
made to feel that they have no part in our political system. 
The country has, in our opinion, no use for a man like 
Mr. Rhodes, who, belonging to no party, goes about giving 
cheques to all the party funds, and in this way gets a 
footing and an influence in all. There is only room for 
one public person in the country who possesses influence 
with all parties and yet belongs to none, and that man is 
the Sovereign. 

We have yet another reason for being glad of the 
controversy in regard to the Schnadhorst letters. The 
Liberals have of late assumed an air of Pecksniffian 
virtue in regard to Mr. Rhodes, and speak as if they 
had no concern with him, and as if it were only those 
wicked Unionists who were responsible for having 
helped and encouraged him. Now, injurious and foolish 
as we think the record of the Unionist party in regard to 
Mr. Rhodes, it is monstrous to pretend that the Liberals 
have a clear record in regard to him. They have nothing 
of the kind. They accepted, if Mr.. Charles Boyd’s con- 
tention stands, as we believe it will, a cheque of £5,000 
from him. They made him a Privy Councillor. They 
allowed him to have his own way in regard to the 
Matabeleland settlement. The chief organiser of the 
Liberal party and the party Whip appeared as share- 
holders in the Chartered Company.—It is, of course, no 
crime to hold such shares, and we are sure that the late 
Mr. Schnadhorst and the late Mr. Tom Ellis held those 
shares quite honourably, but considering the exaggerated 
language used by Liberals in regard to the action of 
Unionists in South Africa, we hold that it is a fact which 
should be noted.—The Liberal party cannot, in fact, 
pretend that they have no responsibility for Mr. Rhodes 
and his doings. His power and influence is quite as 
much their creation as it is that of the Unionists. They 
have a grave and heavy responsibility for the encourage- 
ment given to him by them, and they ought to bear it, 
and as far as our efforts can prevail the country shall know 
the truth in this matter. 

Finally, it is asked,— Why is Mr. Rhodes anxiousnow that 
the matter has been raised to show. that he did not give 
his subscription to the Liberal party without exacting 
pledges as to Egypt? His attitude is clear enough. 
Whether in a right way or a wrong way, whether for 
good or evil, Mr. Rhodes is a sincere and convinced 
Imperialist. Naturally he would feel himself dishonoured 
and humiliated if it were believed that he gave £5,000 to 
the Liberals without taking precautions in regard to what 
he esteemed an absolutely essential matter,—our retention 
of Egypt. It would be unendurable to him that people 
should think that he ever gave money to a party which 
might use its power to fling away all that we had achieved 
in Egypt. It is of vital importance to him to show that 
he gave no pecuniary help to a party who were preparing 
to evacuate Egvpt. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S DECLARATION AS TO 
IRISH OVER-REPRESENTATION. 

UST eight weeks ago, and on the publication of the 

Census Returns, which showed how great was the 

Parliamentary under-representation of England, we made a 

strong appeal to the Governmenttodealwiththematter. We 

asked them not to allow this electoral injustice to continuo, 








and to pledge themselves to take the matter up and carry 
it through before the next. Dissolution of Parliament. It 
is, therefore, with the greatest possible satisfaction that 
we record the fact that the leaders of the Unionist party, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Blenheim 
on Saturday last, practically pledged themselves and the 
party to the policy of reducing the over-representation of 
Ireland, and so doing justice to England. Possibly the 
leaders in question may somewhat demur to the word 
“pledge,” for it is a word of which politicians are usually 
rather shy, and we do not of course desire to insist 
upon it. The word matters little. The fact remains that 
at a most important meeting of the party, where delegates. 
were assembled from all the Unionist organisations 
throughout the country, Liberal Unionist and .Conserva- 
tive, the two chief leaders of the party deliberately com- 
mitted themselves to the view that Ireland was over- 
represented, and that this injustice ought to be put an 
end to. Further, this announcement was not only warmly 
welcomed and approved by the delegates, but was taken 
up and endorsed by almost the whole Unionist Press: 
After such a step as that there could not possibly be any 
going back,—even if the leaders desired to do so. But 
there is no reason to suppose that they do so desire. On 
the contrary, it was quite evident from the tone adopted 
by the leaders at Blenheim that they were not announcing 
a policy into which they had been reluctantly and un- 
willingly pushed by external pressure, but rather that they 
were giving expression to their own convictions and 
desires. We may take it, then, that the reduction of the 
over-representation of Ireland and the rendering of justice 
to England has become part of the recognised and official 
party creed, and that this is now one of the fundamental 
principles of Unionism. 

Our only criticism iv regard to this most satisfactory and 
auspicious announcementof policy is the ground on which the. 
reduction of Irish over-representation was advocated by the 
speakers at Blenheim. They madethe obstruction ofthe Irish 
Members and their general misbehaviour at Westminster 
the reason for reducing their excessive numbers. . It seems 
to us that though this is an excellent side-argument, it 
should never be made the chief reason. The true, the im- 
perative ground for reducing the over-representation of 
{reland is the injustice to England involved in the present 
system. Mr. Kimber has, it seems to us, always put the 
matter in its true light when he has insisted that it is 
grossly unfair that an Englishman’s vote should have so 
much less weight and capacity in the nation’s Parliament 
than that of an Irishman. Justice to England is the true 
ground for the reduction of the over-representation of. 
Ireland. The Parliamentary excesses of the Nationalists’ 
may be a reason for taking up the question at once, but. 
they cannot constitute the essential reason for action. 

It having been determined that the over-representation 
of Ireland is to be reduced, it remains to be considered in 
what way the reform shall be accomplished. In our view, 
the best way would be to take the opportunity of the 
Census, not merely to do electoral justice to England as a 
whole, but to those portions of England like London and 
the Home Counties and districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire which are under-represented. As the Pall Mall 
Gazette very pithily expressed it, “In the next redistribu- 
tion scheme we must be arithmetical rather. than senti- 
mental.” That, in our view, is the final word on the 
matter. Personally what we should like would be to see a 
set of principles enacted which could be automatically 
applied to the representation of the United Kingdom 
after every Census, and we should like to see these 
principles applied, in the first place, on the occasion 
of the Census of 1901. In dealing with the matter 
in our issue of June 22nd last we suggested by way of 
illustration that the following principles might be applied. 
It might, we suggested, be enacted that as far as 
possible there should be a Member for every «sixty 
thousand inhabitants. ‘“ Next it would be laid down that 
if any constituency were found after a Census to have 
fallen below fifty thousand inhabitants, that constituency 
should be thrown into the neighbouring constituency, and 
if the neighbouring constituency were thereby brought up 
to one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, it should 
be redivided into two constituencies. If it did not come 
up to that, it should remain a single constituency. In the 
case of a division of a borough, the neighbouring con- 
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stituency would always be the division of the borough with 
the longest conterminous boundary. In the case of a 
single-membered borough, the neighbouring constituency 
would be the county constituency in which its freeholders 
voted. In the case of a city which was a county in 
itself and bordering on two or more constituencies, the 
neighbouring constituency would be the county division 
which had the greatest length of conterminous boundary. 
In the case of a county division, the neighbouring con- 
stituency would be the division of its own csunty which 
had the greatest conterminous boundary. In the case 
of a constituency which had increased beyond one hundred 
and twenty thousand, the constituency would be split 
as nearly as possible into two equal parts.” If rules 
of this kind were automatically applied to England 
at this moment, we believe that what would be in 
practice a very equitable redistribution would be 
obtained without any party gerrymandering. But we 
do not, of course, desire for a moment to insist that 
our proposed rules are the best that can be laid down. 
We merely want to point out that it would be very 
desirable to devise some automatic system, and so get rid 
of the gerrymandering, or at any rate the accusations of 
gerrymandering that are sure to be made if the redistri- 
bution which will be necessary both in the case of Ireland 
and England is made haphazard and not in obedience to 
a fixed and arithmetical system. That being so, it seems 
to us that the best plan would be for the Government to 
appoint next Session a Committee to inquire into the 
whole system of automatic redistribution as practised on 
the Continent, in America, and in Australia and our 
other Colonies, and then to report as to what would be 
the best scheme to apply to England in view of the recent 
Census Report, in order as far as possible to equalise the 
electoral value of the individual votes, while retaining the 
boundaries of all counties and of all boroughs with not 
less than fifty thousand inhabitants. 

No doubt we shall be told that to do this would be to give 
much toomuch sanction to the principle of equal electoral dis- 
tricts. We confess, however, that we are not at all alarmed 
by the words “equal electoral districts.” Of course, you 
cannot obtain in any system absolute equality, but admitting 
that, we cannot see why one part of the country should 
be specially favoured over other parts. Mr. Gladstone 
promulgated a theory, and no doubt believed in it, that the 
more distant a place was from the capital the more elec- 
toral power it ought to have, because he assumed that the 
interests of the distant places would be overlooked, while 
those close to the seat of Government would be sure to be 
considered. We believe this theory to be entirely unten- 
able in spite of its very specious appearance. What is a 
Member of Parliament sent to Westminster to do? To 
choose the executive Government, to vote taxes, to control 
expenditure, to pass laws, and to influence the policy of 
the Empire. These are his prime duties. To take care of 
the local interests of his constituency is the very least of 
his duties. But why should a man who lives in Galway 
or Caithness have a larger share in choosing our executive 
Government, in moulding the policy of the Empire, in 
saying whether sugar or coal should be taxed, and 
in passing, say, a reform of the laws affecting bills 
of exchange, than an inhabitant of the borough of 
West Ham, or of the Romford division of Essex? To 
argue that the inhabitant of West Ham can indirectly 
influence the legislation and the policy of Parliament in a 
way which is not open, say, to a man in the Highlands, or 
in Wiltshire or Cumberland, seems to us ridiculous. 
Members of Parliament in general are far more likely to 
know something of the remote parts of the country 
than they are of West Ham. Mr. Blank, who sits 
for a Midland borough, very likely has a country 
house in one of the remote districts, and, therefore, 
knows something about their needs; while he has 
never set foot, and almost certainly never will set foot, 
in West Ham. In truth, the theory is a figment. The 
only safe plan is to give each man as fair a share as 
possible of voting power, and not to differentiate between 
different sections of the country, or to say that a man 
living at Devonport has a reasonable claim to have seven 
or eight times the electoral capacity that he would have if 
he lived in Wandsworth. Even judging merely by re- 
sults, can it be said that the remote portions of the country 
send a better stamp of man to Parliament than London 


ee 
and the divisions of the Home Counties within twenty miley 
of London ? 

In a word, what we want to do is,—(1) to reduce the Over. 
representation of Ireland ; (2) to put an end to the under. 
representation of England; and (3) to make the redistriby, 
tion involved produce as nearly as possible an equalisation 
of voting power, but without wantonly or unnecessarily 
destroying historic landmarks. We believe that this'cay 
be done, and we hold that the best way of finding out how 
to do it most effectively would be to appoint a Select Com. 
mittee next year. The year after it will be for the Gover. 
ment to act on its Report with a well-considered measure 
of redistribution, framed so as to avoid any possible 
accusation of gerrymandering or party partiality. 





A SOUTHERN POLITICIAN. 


RANCESCO CRISPI, the Sicilian, the last of the 
group who in 1860-62 made Italy, after living 
into what in Italy is extreme old age, has at. last passed 
away. What a group they were, and how the hearts of 
Europe went out to them in sympathy or hate! There 
was “the King,” Victor Emanuel, the bull Savoyard with 
horns always levelled, yet with the rusé mind of his 
house visible in him too, a man of perfect courage, true 
political conscience, and almost insane pride. He refused 
despotic power because he had pledged himself to the 
“Statuto,” and refused also the throne of Italy if he, head 
of a house of a thousand years, was only to be called King 
of the Italians. He was partly concealed by those around 
him, but to his clear insight, to his political daring, and to 
his fiery ambition Italy owed much, and it must not be 
forgotten that if greater men than he advised him, his 
acceptance of the advice which again and again risked 
his throne was always necessary and always given. There 
was Cavour, the only diplomatist of the latter half of the 
century with whom thought meant action ; who talked like 
an English Minister, and dared like the leader of a for- 
lorn hope; who could sway a Parliament, or manage a 
King, or baffle the astuteness of Napoleon III. ; who 
did for Italy without means all that Bismarck did for 
Germany with the strongest army in the world. There 
was Ricasoli, the great Baron who never forgot his rank, 
yet was willing to risk all for the people, a man with a 
heart of steel, yet as supple in governing as Italian ever was. 
There was Garibaldi, the “inspired idiot ” as Mazzini called 
him, with a nature so royal that men of all nationalities 
flocked to him, eager to be his private soldiers; who, 
with a kingdom at his feet, gave it away to make Italy; 
and with limitless wealth and rank at his disposal, elected 
to be simply Garibaldi, the man whom all Europe felt 
to be in some way alone among the sons of men. There 
was Mazzini, the grave philosopher full of dreams, whom 
no man met without reverencing, who never achieved a 
success, and never devised a plan that was accepted, but 
who had a magical influence on all minds with whom he 
came in contact, and with every policeman on the Continent 
thirsting for his capture, flitted through Europe at his 
will, as safe and as invisible as a disembodied spirit. 
And there was Crispi, the fiery Sicilian who enfranchised 
his island, whose adhesion to the Monarchy did perhaps 
as much for the unity of Italy as Garibaldi’s, but who, 
after some splendid successes as an orator and an election 
manager, proved himself unable to manage the most 
difficult of instruments, Parliamentary government, and 
quitted power to die in poverty and neglect. 


It is nearly impossible as yet to form an estimate of 
Crispi which shall be absolutely accurate, for till more secret 
memoirs have appeared, including his own, which are said to 
have been carefully prepared, the facts of his personality 
will remain in a kind of mist. His friends attribute to him 
all virtues, while there has been no Minister in Europe of 
whom his enemies have thought worse. There have been 
men, the late Mr. Stillman was one of them, to whom, 
with much opportunity of knowing, Francesco Crispi has 
appeared a man to be ranked with Washington oF 
Lincoln ; while to most Italian Republicans, to many 
Englishmen, and to all Frenchmen he seemed an incarna- 
tion of evil. They even accused him of corruption, of 
which he certainly was not guilty, though we fear he once 
shielded the corrupt from the habitual Italian fear of 
the pulverising effect of pecuniary scandal. There was 








little truth either in the accusations of treachery to his 
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If he was purchased by. the Monarchy, so was 


Manin, the heroic Dictator of Venice, who in 1848 held an 
Austrian army at bay for four months, and then exiling 
himself refused all offers from the King, whom, neverthe- 
less, he declared ought to be preferred to the Republic. 
Indeed, so was Garibaldi, who was the sword of the Re- 
ublicans, but who handed over Naples and Sicily to the 
King, “whose subject I was born.” The truth is that 


the great Italians of this period, with the exception of | 


Mazzini, who dreamed that a Republican Parliament would 
be inspired from above—we are repeating his own words 
uttered to the writer—were not Republicans from strong 
belief in that system or from any dislike of inequalities, 
but from horror of the foreign Princes who divided Italy, 
and longings for the freedom of the Peninsula. When 


they saw clearly that their great end could be attained only | 


through “the Savoyard,” they decided for Monarchy, and 
became for all practical purposes Royalists. They betrayed 
no one, for their faith was pledged neither to an idea nor 
a party, but to Italy, and Italy therefore is a nation under 
its Kings. 

As to the talk of Crispi’s desertion of,“ Italia Irredenta,”’ 
that is nonsense. Crispi understood Europe if he under- 
stood nothing else, and from the moment he was clearly 
assured that Germany as well as Austria held the posses- 
sion of Trieste to be vital to both the Germanic Powers, 
he abandoned the pursuit of “ revindication,” just as 
English statesmen abandoned the revindication of Calais, 
first, because they had no hope of getting it, and secondly, 
because if they did get it, it would bring on them secular 
and intolerable enmities. Nevertheless, we admire Crispi 
less than most of his great comrades. To us, judging him 
always by his acts, he has always appeared a typical 
Southerner, capable of magnificent but intermittent dis- 
plays of energy, and liable when resisted to bursts of fury 
in which nothing, human life included, seemed valuable 
when compared with victory, full of gifts, eloquence, in- 
sight, rapid power of combination, but lacking the mental 
nexus, the serene judgment which would have made of 
these gifts instruments to secure success. In him, 
as in all the greatest Southerners, including Pope after 
Pope, there was a trace of megalomania. The force 


which he applied to Garibaldi to persuade him into the | é 
| and a part of it left to those who carry out their orders 


grand exploit of the “One Thousand” showed his energy 
at its highest, the terrible repression which he authorised 
in Sicily demonstrated the lengths to which when 
resisted fury could carry him, and his foreign policy all 
through was evidence of his megalomania. He was right 
in defending the Triple Alliance; but his passion was not 
for defence but for a policy which should make Italy great, 
and to this he sacrificed, in Europe as well as in Africa, 
too much of the happiness of her children. It is probable 
that he never understood finance at all, but that seeing 
Italy fertile and in some provinces industrious, he believed 
that heavy taxation would stimulate rather than depress her 
energies. He never fully comprehended that there are two 
Italvs, one quite worthy of the European family, one 
almost Asiatic, and he rushed forward to compete with the 
great old States with a hot fervour of imagination which at 
last landed Italy in the catastrophe of Adowa. It is 
impossible to urge that he was not responsible for the war 
with Abyssinia. If he yielded to the King, as seems 
to have been the case, against his better judgment, 
he was all the more responsible, while it is proof of 
the defects of his character that he had stirred up 
so many hates that the first great reverse of fortune 
ruined him. 
acton it. His eloquence was almost irresistible, but he 
never carried a division without making deadly enemies. 
He could govern men splendidly, but the moment he was 
resisted those who resisted seemed to him enemies to be 
crushed, and they were crushed without sufficient reflection 
on the consequences of crushing those with whom he must 
in future live. Crispi, in short, was a Southerner, and the 
true Southerner, even when a statesman, remains im- 
petuous, impatient of results, and liable when moved to 
cravings and impulses that overbear his judgment. There 
is Masaniello in him as well as the thinking man. That 
at least would be our conclusion from the history of Spain, 
of Italy since the Roman period, of the Balkans, and even 
ef Southern France, of whose greatest man, Gambetta, 
cool observers said that he ought never to have office, but 
to be laid aside as a reserve force for France, to be used 


His insight was complete, but he did not | 











when all else had failed. One would like a volcano as a 
weapon, but hardly as a motive power. 





MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. 


‘JHE sentence of five years’ penal servitude passed last 

Saturday upon Bissert, a New York detective employ? 
of the police, is of some importance, first, because it shows 
the way in which municipal corruption in the United States 
may yet be brought to an end, and secondly, as a warning 
to ourselves of the two great dangers involved in our 
rapid progress towards paternal government. The Ring 
or corrupt combination which under the name of Tammany 
governs New York needs for its purposes a large revenue. 
The combination is intended, first of all, to enrich its 
managers, whose ideas of wealth are as large as those of 
most Americans, and secondly, to distribute money among 
those, honest and dishonest, who support its control over 
the city. Agents are paid by the score, work is found for 
those who are out of employ, and for the distressed there 
are loans, the condition always being that they shall 
resolutely, or on occasion violently, support Tammany. 
Originally this money was obtained by a direct kind of 
fraud older than Christianity, the faithless stewards of 
municipal funds making contracts, say, for a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods or service, and writing 
down the amount as a quarter of a million. Confederates 
in office passed the accounts, and the balance went to 
Tammany funds. After the great revolt against Tammany, 
however, in which Mr. Jennings, the late Member for 
Stockport, played so distinguished a part, this method was 
abandoned as too dangerous, and the Ring fell back upon 
a subtler and more vicious scheme. New York State 
remains Puritan, though New York City is dissolute, and 
the Legislature at Albany is always trying to compel 
citizens to be decent. It constantly passes sharp laws for 
the regulation of public-houses, the suppression of 
brothels, and the punishment of all who keep gaming- 
houses, and the Tammany chiefs resolved to make of these 
laws a source of revenue. They can be executed only 
by the police, the police are practically nominated by 
Tammany, and the police sell impunity for cash down. 
The bulk of the money is handed over to the wirepullers, 


A Committee of decent citizens who have been struggling 
in vain to put this system down at last found what was 
believed to be conclusive evidence against Bissert, who 
had demanded and obtained from a woman £110 as an 
“‘initiatory fee” for connivance at her keeping a disorderly 
house, and after strenuous exertions to protect the wit- 
nesses and the jury, both of whom the wirepullers tried to 
corrupt or terrorise, they obtained a verdict. It was 
expected that even then the punishment would have been 
nominal, but, to the consternation of Tammany and its 
friends, the Recorder inflicted a just sentence, which, as 
the Governor is an honest man, will be actually carried 
out. Tammany was stunned, for if Judges and juries 
will do their duty, and Governors are firm, its methods 
of raising revenue will come to an end, and without illicit 
revenue its organisation must collapse. Indeed, it becomes 
meaningless, for no one, however adroit in manipulating 
elections, will go to all that trouble and run all that risk 
without being heavily paid. The keystone of the system 
is the badness of the Courts, and if that can be corrected 
the system will die. If the Courts are good there will 
always be prosecutors, and it is the common experience of 
mankind that against law steadily carried out the forces 
of evil invariably collapse. Whether the New Yorkers 
will learn that lesson, and by paying Judges decently, 
protecting witnesses as if they were agents of the State, 
and remodelling the police so that its men and officers 
can live without commissions will create good Courts, the 
future will reveal. We have little hope, for the democracy 
is jealous of good salaries, or of placing the Judges beyond 
its own control; but it is in this direction, and this only, 
that there are solid grounds for hope. The London 
Stipendiaries and the English Courts would crush Tam- 
many in a twelvemonth, and New York can find as many 
honest and competent officials as London can. Only she 


must pick them and pay them, and dispense for a time, if 
it is absolutely necessary, with the privilege of electing 
Judges, and possibly, though that is less certain, with the 
intervention of juries. 
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The revelation ought to be taken as a serious warning 
by our own citizens. They are always asking for more 
government, for more sanitary laws, for more laws against 
gambling, for Jaws which will turn the drinking-shops into 
eating-houses,and for laws for what is rather prudishly 
called: the “cleansing of the streets.” Many of their 
demands: are sensible enough, they are all dictated by 
genuine ‘philanthropy, and gradually, we see reason to 
believe, they will all be conceded by a Parliament apt to 
see in good intentions an excuse for the absence alike of 
wisdom and success. The danger will then be upon us. 
No such laws can be carried out without inspectors or 
through any agency but the police, and the temptations 

laced in the way of both will be very great indeed. The 
inspectors will be cultivated men; but that under our 
system, which abolishes patronage, is the only guarantee for 
their good behaviour, testimonials to character being, 
owing to the universal good nature, worth little or nothing. 
They will not be, cannot be, men of private means, they 
can be only moderately paid, and they will be in many 
departments, especially in the condemnation of insanitary 
property, offered what will seem large incomes. So will 
be the police by the keepers of brothels and gaming- 
houses, and it is vain to expect—vide the evidence recently 
produced at Manchester—that they will with such power 
in their hands always resist temptation. It is absolutely 
necessary, if their duties are multiplied, to keep strict watch, 
to inflict in every proved case of corruption punishments 
more severe than dismissal, and, we may add, to modify 
the law of libel so that to make a well-founded charge 
shall not be as costly as a Chancery suit. 

The public upon this subject is a little bemused by an 
idea which is not entirely accurate. It is imagined that for 
some reason not explained English officials, unlike such 
persons on the Continent and in Chicago, will not take 
bribes. That is only partly true. Our Courts are no 
doubt free of corruption, our Civil Service is exceptionally 
pure, and our police as a body has a very high conception 
of duty. The tone of the Services is, in fact, regulated by 
men who are not only for the most part upright and God- 
fearing, but who have from childhood been accustomed to 
régard corruption on duty as something singularly base 
and ungentlemanlike. But we must not forget that in the 
Crimean War we were compelled to take new precautions 
against fraudulent contracts, that even now business men 
doubt whether favouritism in distributing contracts does 
not exist, and that the investigations of Sir Edward Fry 
and Lord Russell of Killowen convinced their experienced 
minds that a system of taking illicit commissions, that is, 
of swindling employers, ran through every class of com- 
mercial society. We are not so completely protected that 
we can afford to relax our rules, or to forget that while 
the desire for comfort increases every day, none resent 
discomfort like those who are possessed of the power to 
end it. Men are not necessarily frugal because they have 
a duty to do, and when rent is in arrear, and creditors 
grow insolent, and worry begins to interfere with work, 
complimentary cheques are apt to have upon the moral 
sense a bewildering effect. 





THE LAUNDRY SURRENDER. 


(|*HE passing of the Factories Bill isin many respects 

so good and honourable a legislative achievement 
that its disfigurement by the gratuitous surrender on the 
laundries question is a matter for peculiarly keen regret. 
From no point of view, unfortunately, can that proceeding 
be regarded as of slight consequence. The Bill in its 
original form, and as it came from the Grand Committee 
on Trade, which examined its provisions with great care 
and intelligence, contained a clause extending in several 
important ways the control given by previous legislation 
over the working of commercial laundries. Among other 
things, its effect would have been to curtail substantially 
the amount of overtime allowed for women, reducing 
the maximum number of hours permitted for actual 
labour in laundries from fourteen to twelve on any 
single day. ‘The fourteen hours’ limit, which means, in 
practice, that the women concerned may on three days 
in one week, though not on more than thirty days in the 
year, be kept in or about the laundry for sixteen hours— 


a 
the labour is carried on, to involve an altogether excessiy 
and dangerous strain on their constitutions. Besides on 
hibiting strains of that character, the clause of which ‘we’ 
speak would have brought commercial laundries so com. 
pletely within the scope of the factory administration of 
the Home Office that the Home Secretary would have bee 
able to issue special Orders on any matter which he jud. 
to be of sufficient importance as affecting the health oy 
safety of those employed. If any one desires evidence of 
the necessity of this complete supervision of laundries jn 
the interest of a large and growing number of workers, of tho 
classes whose protection Parliament has definitely under. 
taken, he may be recommended to study the extremely intey. 
esting report by Miss Deane in the Annual Factory Blue. 
book for 1900. Miss Deane, to whose excellent judgment and 
administrative capacity high tributes are paid, both by her 
chief, Miss Anderson, the principal lady factory inspector 
in the same Blue-book, and by her selection as one of the 
Committee of ladies sent out to examine the Boer ref 
camps in South Africa, has been for some two years in 
charge of the laundry, dressmaking, and millinery establish. 
ments in the district of West London. This is the first 
instance in which the labours of one of Miss Anderson's 
staff have been permanently localised, the United 
Kingdom being the province of the other members of that 
excellent but exiguous corps. Miss Deane’s energetic 
administration of the law as it stands in the district 
assigned to her has amply justified the policy of concen. 
tration in regard to the supervision of all the industries 
placed under her charge, and particularly so in the casg 
of laundries, of which she writes that in some districts 
of London and the neighbourhood they “may almost be 
called the ‘staple industry.’ . In certain localities whole 
streets exist, nearly every house in which is a laundry 
within the meaning of the Act.” This trade, she says, “is 
in process of rapid transformation from a domestic into a 
regular factory industry, in which machinery and division 
of labour play an important part in the organisation.” 
We regret that we have not space to quote Miss Deane’s 
most interesting sketch of this transformation, but no-one 
can read it without feeling that the industry she ig 
describing is in need, not of less, but if possible of more, 
supervision than many others over which the Factory Acts 
give full control, having regard to the rapidly grov- 
ing numbers of those engaged in it, to the exhausting 
heats in which much of the work is done, the dan- 
gerous character of much of the machinery, and the 
ignorance and inexperience in management of machinery 
which cannot but exist in the case of many of those who 
are entering the field as employers. As it went to, and 
as it came from, the Grand Committee, Mr. Ritchie's 
Factories Bill would have strengthened the law in regard 
to laundries at all, or almost all, the points at which the 
experience of its administration has shown that it required 
to be strengthened. As it left the House of Commons, 
alas! none of those extending and fortifying amendments 
remained, for—incredible as it may seem—the omission of 
the clause containing them was moved by the Home 
Secretary himself, “told” for by the Government Whips, 
and carried by a large majority, composed of a combina- 
tion of Ministerialists and Irish Nationalists. 

Such are the facts, and no surprise need be felt if on. 
the morrow of that ugly vote there prevailed, as we are 
assured that there did prevail, a widespread sense of 
profound humiliation in the House of Commons. What 
conceivable explanation could there be for such an issue to 
an important branch of a first-class legislative enter- 
prise ? We say “explanation,” for of vindication or justi- 
fication there could be none, as Mr. Balfour’s attempt to 
provide one abundantly showed. The explanation lies in 
the fact that during the progress of the Bill through the 
Grand Committee Mr. Ritchie was unhappily inspired to 
accept from Mr. W. Redmond an amendment excluding 
reformatory, religious, and charitable laundries from the 
operation of the laundries clause. Even so, this exemption 
was only carried in the Grand Committee by a majority of 
5—29 to 24—and a strong feeling was aroused and 
expressed, which took shape in various notices of 
amendments to the clause at the Report stage in the 
House of Commons, that the exemption agreed to by 
the Home Secretary involved an unworthy concession 
to the mouthpieces of Irish Roman Catholic preju- 





say from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m.—is believed by persons of calm 
judgment, well acquatsated with the conditions in which. 
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n of Mr. Redmond’s amendment. But a reason- 


rescissi0 


able compromise was offered by an amendment standing 


in the name of Mr. Talbot, who could hardly be suspected 
of indifference to the feelings or just claims of the conductors 
of any religious institution. Its effect was to empower the 
Home Secretary to modify the requirements of the Act in 
regard to any laundry connected with an institution of a 
reformatory character as to which he was satisfied, by 
representations made to him, that its discipline would be 
impaired by inspection of the ordinary kind. This com- 
rorhise had the greater claim on the consideration of the 
Government and the House in that it was practically 
identical with a proposition which Mr. Ritchie him- 
self had put forward, but had not stood to, in 
the Grand Committee. It recognised and took account 
of the special difficulties under which religious and 
benevolent institutions of the kind in question labour. 
And that it appealed to the good sense of at any rate 
English Roman Catholics was shown by the approval of 
itexpressed by Mr. Fitzalan Hope, nephew of the Duke 
of Norfolk, on the understanding, which might readily 
have been given, that a lady visitor should be appointed 
in the cases in question, enjoying the confidence of the 
managers and of the Chief Inspector of Factories. But, 
unfortunately, the nerve of the Government was not equal 
to the trouble of insisting on a real settlement on such 
lines, and before Mr. Talbot’s, or any other, amendment 
could be moved, Mr. Ritchie was up moving the omission 
of the whole of the laundry clause. His defence was 
that the discussion of the various amendments to the 
clause, and of the remainder of the Bill, in the temper 
which would certainly be engendered, would render it im- 
possible to carry the Bill through at all, and that it was 
better to sacrifice a part to save the rest. In this con- 
tention he was sustained by Mr. Balfour, and despite strong 
protests from Members on both sides of the House 


specially interested in the welfare of the working classes, 


the omission of the clause was carried by 237 to 65. 


’ When in the Upper House on Thursday Lord Windsor 
desired to reintroduce the laundry clause, with Mr. Talbot’s 
amendment, Lord James of Hereford and the Lord Chan- 
cellor resisted and ultimately bore him down with the same 
class of arguments. But as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
well pointed out, nothing was said affording any sufficient 
ground for the belief that the desired reinforcement 
of the Bill could not -be safely carried through in 
the Commons. For our part, we cannot, and do not, 
believe that any necessity existed for a choice between 
the grave sacrifice which has been made and the 
utter legislative disaster which would have been involved 
in the failure of the Dill as a whole to pass into law. 
It is said, indeed, that the Government could not 
be sure of keeping a hundred of their men in town, 
that without a hundred to support it the Closure cannot 
be carried under the existing rules, and that without the 
Closure the Session might have dragged on for ever. We 
cannot, and do not, believe that if the Government had 
addressed a firm appeal to their supporters to sustain them 
in making their Bill complete, by including their laundry 
clause as passed by the Grand Committee, with the addi- 
tion of a considerately worded modification in the case of 
convent and other institution laundries, Unionist Members 
would have preferred their ease and sport to their Par- 
liamentary duty. They could not have faced the opinion 
of their constituents and of the country at large if 
they had done so. 
perfectly clear in its mind on the subject. 
that while those who undertake the arduous and delicate 
charge of reformatory institutions ought to be treated 
with the greatest gratitude and consideration, it is not 
good, either for them or for those under their care, that 
when they carry on an industry like that of laundry- 
work they should be altogether exempted from the pro- 
visions of the law designed for the protection of workers 
im commercial establishments. Concentrated as their atten- 
tion is on the moral reform of their charges, it would be 
entirely in accordance with human nature that they should 
not always be equally alive to their physical needs, and 
especially that they should sometimes, if not often, be 
Wanting in full comprehension of the requirements of a 
mechanical industry from the point of view of the workers. 


For such reasons as these, which must weigh with every 











reflecting person, there is, we believe, an overwhelming 
opinion in favour of some such settlement.as that which 
the Government thought of, but, unfortunately, failed 
to carry through ; and there will be universal regret that, 
having committed that error, they bought the passage of 


| the remainder of their Bill, excellent as it is, not by the 


acknowledgment and reversal of their blunder, but by a 


| concession seriously injurious to the interests of the whole 


of a large and rapidly increasing industry. 








ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMORY. 


ee FREDERICK POLLOCK’S lecture on King Alfred 
h) delivered on Monday at Oxford to University Extension 
students is both instructive and entertaining, but it misses 
one point which is to us of great interest. What is the 
reason, in his judgment, why the English people as a com- 
munity retain a tradition of King Alfred? Supposing the 
legends about him to be geaerally false, what did he actually 
do which so pleased his people that legends, always of the 
favourable kind, accreted to him rather than to any other 
King? The ignorance of the English commcnalty about 
their own history is for the most part profound. Of its 
events the common folk, if over fifty, so that they have not 
passed through Board-schools, know absolutely nothing. 
They are not aware that they are of Teutonic race, or that 
they were conquered by men from France, or that the House 
of Commons had a beginning, or that Scotland gave them a 
King, or that there was a “Great Rebellion” or a “glorious 
Revolution,” or why they have recently been governed by a 
dynasty which came from Germany. That the dynasty is 
German they do know, because their grandfathers used to 
curse about it; but that it also represents the unbroken 
English house as old as the nation itself they do not know, 
still less the steps in what ought to be to them the most 
interesting of all pedigrees. The personality of most of their 
Sovereigns has made no impression upon them. They have 
no tradition of their qualities, their feats, their failures, or 
their fates. They know, we believe, in a vague way, that 
there was once a Conqueror named William, but apart from 
that blank fact they know nothing of the Normans, or 
the Plantagenets, or, with two exceptions, of the Tudors, 
or, again with an exception, of the Stuarts, or of 
William the Dutchman, or, except in the thinnest way, 
of the house of Hanover. They are aware that Creey 
and Agincourt were battles and were won, and that the 
Armada was defeated, but the remainder of the long history, 
with its wonderful scenes and interesting persons, is to them 
a blank. They have no stories about it, sing no ballads, have 
no feelings. History for them begins with Waterloo. That 
being the case, how does it happen that they remember two 
names with favour and even admiration,-King Alfred and 
Queen Elizabeth under her vulgar title of Queen Bess? 
They must have done something that, in the midst of an 
otherwise perfect ignorance, theix memory should have kept 
itself green, and what was it? Alfred died exactly a 
thousand years ago, and why: is he recalled when Sovereigns 
hundreds of years nearer their own time are utterly 
forgotten ? Sir F. Pollock says most of the stories about 
him are without foundation, though the incident of the cakes, 
an incident of no interest in itself, may, he admits, have 
happened ; but that only pushes the inquiry one step back. 


; .. ; Why did the popular imagination attribute a series of acts, all 
The country, we are convinced, is | 
It is clear | 


praiseworthy, to Alfred rather than any other King? What 
made English people, in fact, think that this far-away 
personage was so very good to them? The answer that he, 
and he alone, had a sacer vates in the person of his biographer 
Asser seems to us meaningless or beside the question, for the 
people knew no more of Asser and his writings than of the 
despatches preserved at Simancas. It seems to us that there is 
only one possible answer to the question, namely, that the reign of 
Alfred was a break in the long-continued misery of that period ; 
that the people therefore remembered it with pleasure, and 
handed on an oral tradition of it which was made almost sacred 
by the awful days of the early Normans, and being bitten into 
the popular memory, lasted down to our own time. Details, 
usually false, were inserted into the sketch, but the broad fact 
that there had been a great Saxon King, who governed 
successfully and made the humble secure, lived because, 
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speaking broadly, it was true. The endurance of Elizabeth's 
fame was due to the same cause. Whatever was her real 
character, whether she was as great as Shakespeare thought 
her, or as vacillating, mean, and selfish as Froude would 
prove her to have been, she rescued the land from an awful 
tyranny—which the people so hated that they quitted the 
creed which sanctioned it, as evidently not of God’s ordaining— 
and she gave it peace, and therefore she was from that time forth 
the “ good Queen Bess.” Men love in their misery to dream 
of a past golden age, and if they can find any reason they 
attribute it to some individual, be it King Solomon, or 
Augustus Cesar, or King Alfred, or Charlemagne, or Frederic 
Barbarossa, or Gustavus Vasa. The details are always con- 
fused, the stories are mostly inventions, the character is 
frequently misapprehended, but the person is, the present 
writer believes, never a pure illusion. We shail even find, he 
ventures to suggest, before we have done inquiring, who King 
Arthur was, and why around his memory there grew up ina 
land of romance and poetry that wonderful vision. 

We have always been puzzled to understand why English 
tradition is so exceptionally feeble and imperfect. It is not 
due to race, for the Lowland Scots are of our own blood and 
know their history in its broad outlines well enough. It is 
not ignorance, for the English have never been more ignorant 
than Arabs, and each tribe in Arabia preserves, often with 
singular accuracy, the memory of its chiefs. No great convul- 
sion has occurred among us blotting out, as the Revolution 
blotted out in France, the memory of the past. Nor are we a 
people eager for change. or careless of precedent, or indifferent 
to what has been. On the contrary, the first thing which 
occurs to an Englishman when asked to do anything is to 
inquire what was done before, and if possible, so to shape his 
conduct that it shall not be in contradiction with its 
previous action. Something is due no doubt tothe strenuous- 
ness of the people, which disinclines them to consider anything 
but the work in hand, and to neglect alike past and future 
until the present emergency has been happily disposed of. 
The main reason, however. is the defect of imagination, 
which has prevented the rise of a ballad literature, and 
rendered it as difficult for them to call up the past 
as to comprehend fully the motives and conditions govern- 
ing other races. An English ploughman is as incapable 
of realising to himself an England without roads as of 
realising to himself a civilised people all brown and wear. 
ing very few or transparent clothes. The history of the 
past being nothing to him. the personages are nothing either, 
and he sees only one or two figures which have as he gazes 
something like a halo round them. Bad figures are forgotten, 
as we believe happens in all other countries, the single 
exception in this one being Bloody Queen Mary, who, it 
seems certain, excited in the common people a quite separate 
horror, kept up by theage-long contest with Roman Catholicism. 
It was so intense that to the British, who endured the awful 
penalties of treason without a shudder, and ornamented their 
bridges and archways with slowly-rotting heads of criminals, 
punishment by burning became impossible. The peculiar fate 
of William Rufus, too, has kept a dim tradition of him alive, 
but of his peculiar character, which excited such horror in the 
Church, the people, we believe, are entirely unaware. 

We might quote also, as further proof of our argument, 
the neglect of the English to keep up any official record of 
their history, but that this neglect has, sofar as we know, been 
universal among mankind. That is one of the most inexplicable 
facts in the history of the human mind. Every race wishes to 
keep in touch with its past. Every race is proud of its feats, and 
in some degree anxious that its great men should not be for- 
gotten, and every race has, or has had, embodied in it some 
priesthood and some aristocracy whose importance greatly 
depends upon the history of the past. Yet that history has 
nowhere in Europe or Asia heen officially recorded. One 
would have thought that a College of Historians would have 
been as carefully kept up as a College of Heralds or a Roman 
Catholic Order, but it has not been so. Here and there at 
intervals a King has ordered his acts to be recorded, and it 
has been done, usually very badly, but of systematic effort to 
preserve the memory of historic facts there has nowhere been 
a trace. It could have heen done at very moderate expense 
either of time or money, and there have always been persons 
competent to hand on the torch, but it bas never been 





. Bei. 
attempted. The Kings have been too unimaginative eithep 


to wish for or to dread the record, and the priesthoods have 
thought the task in some way beneath them. Records of 
property have been kept sometimes for ages, and in some 
countries of laws, but events have been trusted to men's 
memory, which as the generations slip past breaks down, 
That is one of the worst and most continuous proofs of the 
dense stupidity of mankind with which we are acquainted; 





THE HERMIT OF CAPE MALEA. 

TEADFASTLY through the centuries the frowning pro. 
montory of Cape Malea keeps vigil over the breadth of 
brilliant blue that divides it from Cerigo—lovely Cerigo 
with Kythera nestling under her overhanging green. 
clothed cliffs. Sphinx-like, stern Malea gives the modern 
wayfarer no hint of what she has witnessed in that historic 
channel through the days when Greece was laying down laws 
of beauty and splendour in art, literature, and national polity 
that should endure throughout the ages after Greece the 
country had become but a geographical expression, She gazes 
down upon the modern tramp steamship or mighty squadron 
of ironclads just as she did upon the many-oared, bronze. 
beaked galleys of Greece's haughtiest days as they rushed 
foaming athwart the amethystine seas of the Adgean laden 
with priceless plunder from palace and shrine to the 


exultant songs of the haughty mail-clad warriors on 
deck, or the incessant moaning of the hapless slaves 


below, as, chained to their rowing benches, they longed 
with unutterable desire for the kindly consolation of 
death. The same sapphire sky, the same sea of almost 
Tyrian dye, the same olive-green landscape, all flecked and 
diversified by the fleeting cloud-shadows, remain as they did 
in those old, old days; only man’s handiwork is changed. 
Gorgeous temples, built and decorated with such wondrous art 
as to be the envy of the world ever since, incomparable, not 
to be imitated; more splendid in their crumbling ruins over. 
grown by Nature’s own kindly provision of veiling verdure 
than the most tremendous efforts of modern architects, they 
spur the imagination in endeavour to reach back through 
two millenniums and see that fair land as it was then. 


Much of the busy traffic of that sea remains but little 
changed. Here, as nowhere else in the world, may the 
traveller see the quaint ship shapes and rigs of ancient days 
still coming and going on vigorous errands of commerce ; may 
gaze upon the wonderful. fairylike outlines of a fleet of 
Morean fishing vessels until he forgets the stern businesslike 
lines, the prosaic contour, of his own modern steamship, and 
drifts on the wings of fancy back to the days of Pausanias 
and Xerxes. But there is one feature of Cape Malea that 
rarely fails to attract the notice of the most careless voyager 
doubling it by day, a touch of human tragedy and pathos 
belonging in point of chronology to our own time, but in 
universal interest to all ages. At the extreme pitch of the 
Cape a stupendous cliff rises sheer from the fretting waves 
for about a hundred feet. Then comes an irregular plateau 
or shelf, of perhaps two acres in area, the mountain rising 
again abruptly behind it to a height of about two thousand 
feet. This plateau is apparently inaccessible, and yet, 
perched upon a huge boulder in its centre, a mass of rock 
detached from the mountain ages ago, is a house. It is 
rudely built of wooden fragments ingeniously fitted together, 
but its outlines convey at once the idea of its designer having 
been an Anglo-Saxon. It must be firmly built, too, for itis 
exposed to the full fury of winds rebounding from the 
mountain face, and the observer instinctively wonders 
why, if a house must be built on that shelf, so terribly 
exposed a position was selected. Then if he be fortunate 
he will hear its story. 


About twenty-five years ago there was a young sailor 
who, by dint of hard work, integrity of character, and 
firmness of will, reached at the age of twenty-six the 
summit of his ambition,—hbecoming master of what would 
then be called « good-sized steamship, some 900 tons 
register, Upon this accession to good fortune he married 
the girl of his choice, who had patiently waited for him 
since as boy and girl sweethearts they parted on his first 
going to sea. And with rare complacency his owners gave 
him the inestimable privilege of carrying his young bride to 
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gea with him. How happy he was ! How deep and all- 
embracing his pride as steaming down ; the grimy 
Thames he explained to the light of his eyes all 
the wonders that she was now witnessing for the first 
time, but which he had made familiar to her mind 
by his oft-repeated sea-stories during the few bright 
days between voyages that he had been able to devote 
to courtship! The ship was bound to several Mediterranean 
ports, the time being late autumn, and consequently the most 
jdeal season fora honeymoon that could possibly he imagined. 
Cadiz, Genoa, Naples, Venice, a delightful tour with not 
one weary moment wherein to wish for something else! Even 
a flying visit to old Rome from Naples had been possible, for 
the two officers, rejoicing in their happy young skipper’s joy, 
saw to it that no unnecessary cares should trouble him, and 
pore willing testimony,in order that he should get as much de- 
light out of those halcyon days as possible, that the entire crew 
were as docile as could be wished, devoted to their bright com- 
mander and his beautiful wife. Then at Venice came orders 
to proceed to Galatz and load wheat for home. Great was 
the glee of the girl-wife. She would see Constantinople and 
the Danube. Life would hardly be long enough to recount 
all the wonders of this most wonderful of wedding trips. 
And they sailed, with hearts over-brimming with joy as 
the blue sky above them seemed welling over with sunlight. 
Wind and weather favoured them; nothing occurred to cast 
a shadow over their happiness until, nearing Cape Malea 
at that fatal hour of the morning, just before the dawn, when 
more collisions occur than at any other time, they were run 
into by a blundering Greek steamer coming the other way, 
and cut down amidships to the water's edge. To their 
peaceful sleep or quiet appreciation of the night’s silvern 
splendours succeeded the overwhelming flood, the hiss and 
your of escaping steam, the suffocating embrace of death. 
In that dread fight of life all perished but one, he so 
lately the happiest of men, the skipper. Instinctively cling- 
ing toa fragment of wreckage, he had been washed ashore 
under Cape Malea at the ebbing of the scanty tide, and his 
strong physique reasserting itself enabled him to climb 
those rugged battlements and reach the plateau. Here he 
was found gazing seaward by some goatherds, who, in 
search of their nimble-footed flocks, had wandered down 
the precipitous side of the mountain. They endeavoured 
to persuade him to come with them back to the world, 
but in vain. He would live, gratefully accepting some 
of their poor provision, but from that watching place 
he would not go. And those rude peasants, under- 
standing something of his depth of woe, sympathised with 
him so deeply that without payment or hope of any, they 
helped him to build his hut, and kept him supplied with such 
poor morsels of food and drink as sufficed for his stunted 
needs. And there, with his gaze fixed during all his waking 
hours upon that inscrutable depth wherein all his bright hopes 
had suddenly been quenched, he lived until quite recent years, 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” a living monument 
of constancy and patient, uncomplaining grief. By his 
bumble friends, whose language he never learned, he was re- 
garded as a saint, and when one day they came upon his life- 
less hody fallen forward upon its knees at the little unglazed 
window through which he was wont to look out upon the sea 
where his dear one lay, they felt confirmed in their opinion of 
the sanctity of the hermit of Cape Malea. 


F. T. Bunwen, 





A COLONY OF LITTLE TERNS. 


W E have often thought that terns are not only the most 

engaging of the feathered tribes, but must be the 
happiest. Excepting song, they have all the advantages 
which a benevolent Providence, or the struggle for existence, 
has bestowed on the most favoured birds. Their powers of 
flight are unsurpassed ; they swim upon the water like ducks ; 
they run upon the land without awkwardness. They frequent 
in the breeding season the most attractive stretches of the 
sea coast, and at other times they are free to travel and they 
migrate to the other ends of the globe. They are at home on 
land and on sea, and during their migrations they visit rivers 
and inland sheets of water, both fresh and salt, from the 
Caspian to the Serpentine. They have few enemies, their 





food is always abundant, and but for the anxieties which 


must be involved in nesting on the ground, life can present 
| few terrors to a healthy tern. Although one species, the black 
| tern, has ceased to nest in our islands during the memory of 
men still living, several other species are still regular visitors 
| to the British coasts, where they breed in colonies, The com- 
| mon ternand the Arctic tern are still abundant; the Sandwich 

tern and the little tern are in several places receiving the 
| protection which they deserve both from landowners and 
County Councils. Neither the game-preserver nor the agri- 
culturist can say a word against these harmless birds. Their 
enemies are the egg-collector, and later the shore-shooter with 
a 10s. gun license. The danger from the egg-collector is, 
perhaps, the more serious ; for, as we have said, the birds lay 
their eggs on the bare shingle. For nearly three weeks of in- 
cubation they run perpetual dangers on frequented coasts. 
Day after day the defenceless bird sits upon her treasures :— 








“Each spotted egg with ivory lips she turns, 
Day after day with fond expectance burns, 
Hears the young prisoner chirping in his cell, 
And breaks, in hemispheres, th’ obdurate shell.” 


It was the first week of June when we paid a visit to a 
colony of little terns in the Essex Marshes. Imagine a grey 
day when rain is always threatening, though the weather- 
stained old boatman who rows us across the estuary declares 
it will hold off. Half-an-hour’s pull against the tide lands us 
at a deserted martello tower, and from there it is an easy 
walk to the spot which the little terns haunt during the 
nesting season. Let us not describe it more precisely. 
The place is protected by the Essex County Council; 
and egg-collectors will find it hard to escape the vigi- 
lance of the neighbouring farmer, who rents the marsh 
for grazing land and plays the part of custodian of the 
birds’ eggs. There is a long strip of land running for a 
mile or so north and south, though rarely above a couple of 











hundred yards in width. On the right hand the North 
Sea breaks upon the beach and casts up the shingle, the weed, 
and sea refuse into irregular ridges, On the left hand a 
narrow tidal creek runs up from the estuary between muddy 
banks fringed on either side with coarse herbage and the 
usual maritime vegetation which loves a brackish soil. The 
tide is running in, and a stream of muddy water, frothy and 
discoloured, is rising visibly against the sides of the channel 
and making its way among the tufts of grass and the lesser 
creeks. The sea is tossing under a leaden sky and brown- 
sailed boats are tacking against the wind and trying to round 
the point. On the other side of the creek a flat expanse of 
marshland extends for a mile or two before cultivated fields 
and hedgerows bordered by high elms rise behind the little 
grey farmhouse. Here and there round-hacked bridges of 
tarred wood cross the dykes or ditches and serve as gang- 
ways for the flocks. An old heron, disturbed at his fishing in 
the ditch, rises with difficulty, and stretching out his legs 
behind, flaps his long rounded wings and flies languidly 
away. The marsh to the left of us is dotted with 
white-fleeced sheep and white-faced bullocks grazing on 
the saltings. Three carrion crows are perched on the 
nearest bridge-rail waiting for the tide to turn and leave 
them some refuse behind. We tramp along the crunch- 
ing shingle looking out ahead for the little terns, which 
since time immemorial have resorted to this spit of 
land, where undisturbed by man they may lay their eggs 


and rear their young. It is a dismal, cheerless land- 
| scape, yet, as they say, not without a charm of its own. The 


| extensive flatness of the marshes on the one hand, and the 


distant skyline of the sea on the other, give a pleasant sense 
of solitude very attractive to the terns, which arrive with 
faithful punctuality. The old boatman assures us they have 
come; about the first days of May is their time; but there 
be wonderful few to what there used to be. He cannot 
explain why: for no one takes the eggs, nor shoots the old 
birds, that he knows of. We have walked perhaps the better 
part of half-a-mile along the beach before we can discover a 
sign of the little terns’ presence. On a sudden a couple of 
birds rise twenty yards before us, and mount into the air with 
many distressed cries and feigned gestures of their wings. 
They ure terns sure enough, for as they tly round we can see 
through our spy-glasses their pearly-grey feathering, straight 
yellow bills, somewhat forky tails, and long bent wings. From 
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their behaviour-we may judge that.they have eggs, and so walk 
as near as may be to the spot where the birds rose. Soon 
other members of the colony show themselves, and the air 
_is full of their shrill cries of “Kree, kree.”’ There seem to 
be about twenty or twenty-five pairs altogether; some settle 
on the beach at a distance to watch our intrusion, others 
disappear and apparently fly off, whilst certain cf the more 
anxious continue hovering high above us with many expres- 
sions of distrust. Although the trivial name for the whole 
family of terns (of which several species regularly frequent 
our coasts) is “ sea-swallow,” there is but little resemblance to 
the family of Hirundines. The terns are small members of 
the great family of gulls, and their actions are like enough to 
a small and graceful sea-gull. 

Even when we have got to the actual nesting-place it is no 
easy matter to discover the eggs. The spot is a stretch of 
fine sandy shingle well above the highest tide, and, indeed, 
above the .ridge of the beach, and inclining rather in the 
direction opposite to the sea. The pebbles are mixed with 
broken cockle-shells, and long sea-grey grasses, horn poppies, 
and fleshy sea-coast plants of the beet and goose-foot order 
spring up among the stones. Here and there are open 
patches, and in one such as this the birds choose to scrape a 
small round depression in the fine shingle, and lay their eggs, 
It is the merest chance whether you tread on them before you 
see them; the thing is to keep the eye expecting two pebbles 
of a size lying together, and then suddenly you discover they 
are eggs of a sandy brown or buffish yellow, spotted and 
blotched with a reddish brown, sometimes almost black. It 
_is a rare emotion for the ornithologist to see for the first time 
the nesting-spot of a new bird. By pacing the stretch of 
beach for.a quarter of an hour with our eyes fixed on the 
ground we are rewarded by finding six nests, all with two 
eggs, except one that has three. It is a strang2 thing how 
practice, even so short, trains the eye. Finding apparently 
that we are leaving without having robbed a nest, the agita- 
tion in the colony subsides, and no sooner are our backs 
turned than the little birds drop hastily, and on looking back 
we can see them through the glasses settling-themselves con- 
tentedly and composedly upon their eggs. Inanother week we 
should doubtless have found nestlings in yellow down crouching 
among the pebbles and have received a more vociferous welcome 
from the agitated parent birds. There are still a number of 
such colonies of little terns scattered round unfrequented 
parts of the British coast, though every few years an old 
haunt is found to be deserted. Like the others of the genus, 
‘Sterna minuta—the little tern—is a migratory bird and leaves 
our coasts in the autumn when the gales are becoming 
unpleasant. In winter these little birds travel as far 
south as the Cape of Good Hope and find a genial climate on 
the coast of Africa. The same which we see hovering over 
the grey Essex coast and nestling on the shingle have perhaps 
seen the coast of that vast continent from Tangier to Cape 
Town. They may have seen English soldiers and Dutch 
farmers at the Cape; German merchants at Walfisch Bay; 
Portuguese and Frenchmen contending with Belgians on the 
Congo; cannibal feasts on the coast of Guinea; a civilised 
Republic of chattering negroes in Liberia; caravans of Arabs 
crossing the Sahara and the Moorish Empire of Morocco. 
Yet so strong is the instinct which impels them to return that 
no spot will suit them to lay their eggs but this grey, dismal 
stretch of shingle on the Essex coast. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
piste 
MR. RHODES'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE FUNDS 
OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
[To tue EpiTor or THE ‘‘SpectaTon.’’] 
Srr,—I have seen in your paper the controversy between 
“©. B.” and Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman. The corre- 
spondence referred toisin Africa. I have sent for it. On its 
arrival I shall forward it to you. It speaks for itself—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. J. Ruopves. 
Rannoch Lodge, Rannoch Stotion, N.B. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Surely your comments on my letter in the Spectator of 
Avgnst 3rd are scarcely worthy of your judgment and fair- 





ness. One of your four objections to Mr. Rhodes was hig 
‘gift of £10,000 to the party of Mr. Parnell,—“ the rebels,” in 
your phrase. I pointed out that so far from aiding a party of 
rebels, Mr. Rhodes’s gift was made on the distinct understand, 
ing that he was helping in the first step to Imperial Feder, 
tion and * Home-rule all round,” and not towards disinteora, 
tion; nay, that when Mr. Parnell was reported to eas 
declared against retaining the Irish Members at Westminster 
Mr. Rhodes drew back aghast, and wanted his money applied 
to other purposes. And I added—* incidentally,” as you say~ 
by way of emphasising Mr. Rhodes’s devotion to the Imperia| 
tie, that his subscription to the funds of the Liberal party 
was made on similar conditions, his fear of whose infringe. 
ment drew from him a similar protest and a similar pyo. 
visional withdrawal. “It would be horrible,” was the erj dg 
ceur in both cases, “ if my money went towards the disin. 
tegration of the Empire.” Whether this is to be correctly 
qualified as “cultivating Little Englander and Home-rulg 
lands” for some more or less personal motive, I must leaye 
your readers to decide. For I address myself now to some. 
thing else. 

It appears that your good faith has been assailed in certain 
quarters for accepting my reference to Mr. Rhodes’s corre. 
spondence with Mr. Schnadhorst. Let me say, then, that I haye 
myself seen the correspondence, and that the facts are precisely 
as they may be gathered from my reference of August 3rd to 
what is now not a new but an old story known to others, and, | 
think, printed long since. To repeat, Mr. Rhodes, a Liberal 
Imperialist, and in touch with Mr. Schnadhorst, gave the 
latter a certain subscription to the Liberal party funds. He 
was doubtful only about the party’s policy in Egypt, and here 
Mr. Schnadhorst, like Mr. Parnell, reassured him. Presently, 
as in the other case, came a speech of Mr. Morley’s recom: 
mending (I have no means, at this distance from books of 
reference, of informing myself how strongly) that Egypt be 
evacuated. Some phrase of Mr. Gladstone's about the same 
time struck Mr. Rhodes, I dare say very wrongly, as pointing 
the same way. He wrote at once, as I have said, to 
Mr. Schnadhorst provisionally diverting his subscription, 
Tn the first of two letters which I have seen Mr. Schnadhorst 
replies that he is much embarrassed by Mr. Rhodes’s com. 
munication, and generally discusses the evacuation as if as a 
question of Liberal policy it were still open and undecided. In 
the second he writes cheerfully that Mr. Rhodes may set his 
mind at rest; he has seen those in authority—the names, even 
if I could be quite certain of them, might still, I think, be left 
unpublished—and that he is enjoined to assure Mr. Rhodes 
that the policy of the Liberal party does not embrace the 
evacuation of Egypt. Consequently there will be no neces- 
sity to return Mr. Rhodes’s subscription. It is three years 
since I read those letters, and though I should be sorry to 
swear to a single phrase in them, theve is simply no manner of 
doubt about their substance ; which, indeed, I had not realised 
would prove so startling as it appears to have proved to 
certain of your critics.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Boyp. 

Bad Homburg. 

[We print Mr. Boyd's letter as he specially desires that we 
should do so, though it is really unnecessary in view of Mr. 
Rhodes’s own letter. Mr. Boyd, after having received the lie 
direct from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is very naturally 
and very properly determined to repeat his assertions over his 
own name. We feel sure that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man will now offer an apology to our correspondent for the 
vehemence of the language he used last week in regard to 
Mr. Boyd's story. Mr. Boyd had not seen the text of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s letter when he wrote the above 
letter, as he is abroad. Since then, however, he has seen it, 
and has written again, desiring us specially to publish his 
letter with his name in full, in order to meet openly and 
refute the assertions of Sir Heniy Campbell-Bannerman and 
Sir William Harcourt in regard to his veracity.—ED, 
Spectator. | 





THE FRIENDS’ MANIFESTO ON THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITCR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In view of a repeated application to give the publicity 
of the pulpit to the “Plea for a Peaceable Spirit” put forth 
by the Society of Friends, I should like to ask these excellent 
persons how they propose to carry on their large trading am 
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ns * 
commercial undertakings without the protection of the Army 


and Navy they propose to do away with? Do they imagine 


that foreign nations would take no advantage of their child- | 


like confidence? Do they suppose that these also will be 
ersuaded to disband their Army and Navy in order to please 
the party of “peace at any price”? The Society of Friends 
bas not, I believe, as yet proposed to put down our polic® 
force and leave us to the mercy of the aggressor. But we 
‘cannot expect visionaries to be logical. It will require some- 


thing more than Mr. Hodgkin's repetition of “the well-known | 


tenet of Friends” to convince us that in an imperfect world 
it may safely be adopted. “This doctrine of Friends is 
independent of” some other considerations besides “the 
justice of any particular war.” “The greater the justice of 
this war” is a dangerous admission. It seems to recall Lord 


Mansfield’s saying: ‘‘ The greater the truth, the greater the | 


libel.” I hope I may number myself among “those who hold 
the Quaker ideal,” but I hold it an ideal not yet capable of 
being realised. The time is not yet come. It is not easy to 
understand what is meant by calling war “ inconclusive.” The 
term might be applied with more propriety to the absence of 
anything like argument in your correspondent’s letter. I am 
glad to learn from Mr. Neild’s letter that there was “one 
voice ""—it is a pity it was only one—raised in the interest of 
common-sense. One man’s voice may sometimes redeem a 
meeting from utter fatuousness.—I am, Sir, Kc., 


G. J. C. B. 


[To tue Epitor or tue “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
§ir,—Mr. Howard Hodgkin tells us that the Manifesto did 
nothing but “repeat the well-known tenet of the Friends 
that all war is necessarily un-Christian.” Why, then, did the 
meeting circulate it among the clergy of the Church of 
England, who must be supposed to hold with Article 
XXXVII. that “it is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the Magistrate, to wear weapons, and to 
serve in the wars,’’—circulate it, it must be remembered, with 
the suggestion that it should be made the subject of pulpit 
teaching? It was as impertinent a proceeding as if Convoca- 
tion had appealed to the Friends to raise a Volunteer 
battalion for service at the front.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLERICUS, 





THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir. —In the Spectator of August 10th you suggest in your 
article on “The Natives of South Africa” “that if the 
natives cannot be got to work in sufficient numbers the best 
plan will be to bring coolies from Asia under proper con- 
ditions.” Allow me, as a native of a Colony (British Guiana) 
where coolie labour has been imported to supersede that of 
the blacks, who were unwilling to work on the sugar estates, 
preferring other forms of labour now being closed to them, to 
offer one or two remarks as to the unsuitability of such a 
course if we are to make work a civilising influence in South 
Africa. My experience in that Colony (B. G.) tends to 
establish two facts. First, that the blacks regard themselves 
as infinitely superior to the imported coolies from the 
miserable conditions of their transportation and from the 
paltry wages they accept. Second, that upon no conditions 
will the blacks at present do estate work, as they regard doing 
sonow would bring them down to the level of the coolies 
whom they despise. May this not be the same case in South 
Africa ? Under the circumstances, would not the most 
humane course be to compel the natives to work by means of 
taxation rather than interpose the barrier of caste to their 
ever voluntarily seeking work ?—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. ¥. i. 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,””} 


Sir,—The able article on “The Natives of South Africa” in 
the Spectator of August 10th will command the sympathy of 
all who desire the wellbeing of the human race irrespective of 
colour; but I submit that in that portion which deals with the 
liquor traffic you express too sanguine views. The question is 
not of the Transvaal only, but of all the South African 
Colonies, and the moment for making the sale of liquor a 
State monopoly is not propitious. The Dutch farmers make 





| brandy on a large scale which is sold free of duty ; while they 
| have to be conciliated and reconciled to the results of the war 
| interference with their industry, although it may provide for 
| them a constant and easy sale of their produce at fair prices 
| to a Government buyer, will be deeply resented: But it is‘a 
| fact that legislation prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives has 
| become a faree, and the matter should be dealt with without 
' delay. It is obviously necessary to place intoxicants as far as 
| possible out of the reach of the natives, and this can best be 
effected by making them as expensive as possible by the 
imposition of a duty on domestic spirits as high as that upon 
spirits imported. This course would no doubt have been 
taken long since but for the importance of the Dutch 
‘vote in the Cape Parliament. The licensing system, 
| which is on all fours with that at home, has pro- 
duced the same difficulties. Restriction of licensing has 
| forced the values of licensed properties to figures far in 
| excess of value apart from the licenses, and set up the tied- 
house system in rigorous form, the trade being for the most 
part controlled by German capitalists. These and others 
engaged in the liquor traffic may have experienced inactivity 
during the war, but some have prospered exceedingly, and it 
is quite clear that the elimination of private interest in the 
liquor traffic would involve large outlay for compensation, and 
other difficulties. But a first and easy step to protect the 
blacks—and whites—from demoralisation is the imposition 
on spirits produced in the Colonies of the high duties on 
those imported into Cape Colony and Natal. The proceeds 
might be earmarked and applied hereafter to the extinction 
of private interest in the trade, should such a course be found 
necessary and expedient.—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. 


(Our correspondent’s proposal does not meet the difficulty 
that under it there will be hundreds of persons personally 
anxious to push the retail sale of liquor, and to get the 
customer to take more liquor than is good for him, or than he 
really needs. Only the elimination of private profit will 
eliminate the pushing of sales.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A COLONIAL MEMORIAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to correct two errors into which your 
correspondent, Mr. Myers, seems to have fallen in the matter 
of the Archbishop of Cape Town’s proposal regarding a new 
cathedral church to be erected as a memorial of our soldiers 
who have fallen in the war? It is difficult to think of 
such a monument as a new cathedral without regarding 
it, in one sense, 2s a “national” monument; but. it ‘is 
perhaps just now a misleading epithet to apply to it, 
as it seems to give to some minds an impression that some 
* national,” ¢.e., public, funds are to be given to the building. 
No contributions of that sort, be sure, will be asked, or would 
be granted. Also Mr. Myers, I hope and believe, misrepre- 
sents the scheme in writing of it as “a proposition that a 
half-built church at Cape Town should be completed with 
this commemorative intent.” The present building can only 
be regarded by those who know it as temporary under any 
circumstances, and a memorial cathedral worthy of the object 
and the occasion would have to be built new from the ground. 
If the cathedral is built, it will, no doubt, be looked upon in 
course of time as a “national” monument, the Westminster 
Abbey of the Colony; but the erection of it is proposed to be 
the work only of persons, some of whom perhaps may wish 
to make a thank-offering for the return of their friends from 

the war, but chiefly of those who are anxious-- 

“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam cari capitis ”— 
that the land where their loved ones lie should bear a worthy 
and enduring witness to the faith in which they died, and the 
“sure and certain hope” which consecrates for us their 
distant and unknown graves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bilton. Ric. O. ASSHETON. 





THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—The article in the Spectator of August 3rd on this sub- 





ject recalls to my mind an interesting anecdote told me by an 
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old Oxford friend of mine. He paid, generally, an annual 
visit to Cardinal Newman,—my friend as well as his 
Eminence having passed from Oxford into the Roman 
Catholic Church. In conversation one day at the Edg- 
baston Oratory, my informant told me that he asked the 
Cardinal “what his opinion was as regarded the general 
feeling in England towards the Catholic Church.” His 
Eminence replied :—“ Individually I meet with nothing but 
kindness from my fellow-countrymen who are Protestants, 
but I consider that there has been no change in the national 
feeling towards the Catholic Church; it remains what it has 
ever been,—a mixture of hate and fear.’ This seems to be a 
view much in accord with those expressed in the article I 
refer to. Your remarks as to the Dreyfus case seem 
strange. It is not so long since Jews in England were out- 
side the Constitution and were ineligible to sit in Parliament, 
and so far they were a “persecuted race” in Great Britain. 
They were, it is true, welcomed within the British dominions ; 
but that was not because they were Jews, but because they 
were rich. No doubt Lord Beaconsfield’s influence had 
much to say to the better and more just treatment in England 
of this once-persecuted race. The Irish Catholic repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, whether under Daniel O’Connell or 
since, always voted for the “emancipation of the Jews.” This 
should be remembered when articles like the one I refer to 
are considered.—I am, Sir, Xc., EpmunpD DEASE. 

Rath House, Queen’s County. 

[We neither hate nor fear the Roman Church, and 
we believe that English Roman Catholics, and the Roman 
Catholics of the Empire generally, are thoroughly loyal 
citizens, and that we may count upon their patriotic 
devotion equally with that of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. But that does not alter the fact that the attitude 
of the Roman Church on the Continent during the Dreyfus 
and Anti-Semite agitation, and also during the war, has 
been a source of profound disappointment and disillusion- 
ment to liberal-minded Englishmen. It is true that sixty 
years ago we did not allow Jews to sit in Parliament, but did 
our Protestant newspapers during the agitation of the Jew 
Bill look forward to the time when the sewers would he 
choked with the bodies of Jews and Roman Catholics? Yet 
that, mutatis mutandis, was the kind of language in regard 
to Jews and Huguenots indulged in by papers like the Libre 
Parole a year or two ago, while La Croix, an avowedly Church 
paper, was equally violent. It is true that O’Connell, though 
s0 loyal a Roman Catholic, was no Anti-Semite, but that 
makes the present attitude of many Ultramontanes on this 
question only the more disappointing.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,.—Will you allow me to correct the statement made by 
your reviewer of Ma. McCabe's “Abélard” (Spectator, 
August 10th) that the author “was for many years a 
Benedictine monk”? Mr. McCabe never had any connection 
with the Benedictine Order; he was for some years a 
Franciscan Friar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ENGLIsH BENEDICTINE. 





DERWENTWATER PRESERVATION. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SprcTator,’’} 
Str.—I have read with great pleasure the letter from “A 
Stroller,” published in the Spectator of August 3rd, in which 
he makes known his generous offer of £100 towards the pur- 
chase of part of the shore of Derwentwater by the National 
Trust, provided that nine other like sums are forthcoming. 
Perhaps you will permit me, however, to call the attention of 
“A Stroller,” and any others who may be willing to follow his 
example, tothe fact that the option to purchase given by the 
owner to the National Trust extends only to October 15th, 
190], and not to next Lady Day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NIGEL Bonp, Secretary. 

The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 

Natural Beauty, 1 Great College Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

P.S.—Your readers will be glad to hear that over £4,000 
has been received or promised, and that Miss Octavia Hill has 
alveady received two promises of £100 each conditionally in 
answer to “A Stroiler’s ” challenge. 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM AT HARROY, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—The lamented death of the Bishop of Durham reminds 
me of all his goodness to me during my school-time at 
Harrow. With youthful naiveté I once asked him how he liked 
the “ Novum Organum.” “It’s a great book,” he answered 
eagerly, “a noble book. Read it carefully by all means, and 
see that you understand its theories, bué don’t believe them, 
In his inquiry into the nature of heat Bacon carries out his 
own principles thoroughly; he makes every turn at exactly 
the right point: and yet his conclusions are wrong!” 
Westcott doubtless wished to warn me against Bacon's 
notion that he was constructing a straight and easy path which 
was to lead to scientific truth, and which, if duly followed, 
was to place wise men and fools pretty much on a par, 

When my father was hesitating whether to send me to Oxford 
or to Cambridge, I talked the matter over with Westeoit, 
He said decidedly that the best thing for any man was to go 
to Trinity, Cambridge ; if he did not go there, he could hardly 
do better than go to Balliol. In this conversation he seemed 
to do scant justice to poor Oxford; but, according to a friend, 
he had a sort of University scale, which ranked her sti] 
lower. He used to say that there are three Universities, 
(1) Trinity, (2) the rest of Cambridge, and (3) Oxford. His 
admiration for his own College extended to its Master, 
Dr. Whewell. I asked him about Whewell’s famous book, 
which (somewhat on the principle of Jucus a non lucendo) was 
oddly named, while seeking to disprove, the “Plurality of 
Worlds.” Westcott answered that this was one of the creat 
books of the century. On the other hand, he spoke slightingly 
of Sir David Brewster's reply to it. That reply, he said, was 
destitute of scientific reasoning; it had only one plausible 
argument, an argument founded on the polarisation of light ; 
and even this was not substantiated by facts. Can he have 
been unconsciously adapting what Johnson said of a dull, 
tiresome man: “ That fellow seems to me to possess but one 
idea, and that is a wrong one’? On another occasion Westcott 
referredwith yet greater scorn to a prize essay which was bom- 
bastic in tone: “Itsstyle is six times as bad as that of Sir Archi. 
bald Alison.” After these samples of what may be called West- 
cott’s vigorous blaming, it is time to give a sample or two of his 
vigorous praising. When I was at Harrow, a Captain of the 
School, the late Mr. Hope-Edwards, had a genius for Latin 
versification; did not Westcott think him unrivalled in this 
line? “Not quite,” he answered. ‘“ He has one superior, but 
only one. Calverley’s Prize Poem on the Parthenon seems to 
me the finest piece of Latin verse that has been written in out 
time.” It is fair to add that Professor Conington, to whom 
I repeated this remark, thought the praise of the poem too 
high. Westcott spoke to me with admiration of a speech 
delivered by Canning at Plymouth in 1823. The orator, 
combating the notion that England during peace was losing 
her capacity for war, compares the country to one of the great 
ships lying tranquilly in the harbour. He reflects with 
exultation how soon such a ship— 

“Upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, would assume the 

likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and motion— 
how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage—how 
quickly it would put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect 
its scattered elements of strength and awaken its dormant 
thunder.” 
He quoted part of this passage, and called attention to the 
effectiveness of its (more or less) trochaic ending. He had no 
great liking for Macaulay, whose antithetical style seemed to 
him to be, at best, a sort of counsel of imperfection. Sucha 
atyle, he said, bears much the same relation to prose that 
rhyme bears to verse: it is a help towards the attainment of 
snecess of the second order; but to supreme excellence it is a 
hindrance. 

Some readers will remember the outery raised in ortlio« 
dox circles by that rudimentary Darwin, the author of 
the “Vestiges of Creation.’ Another Darwinian before 
Darwin was Professor Baden Powell, whose works struck 
such horror into my father that I was rebuked for bring- 
ing them into his house. Being still in my pupilage, 1 
asked Westcott what he thought cf Baden Powell. He 
strongly advised me to read the Professor's chapters in defence 
of the “ Transmutation of Species,” and evidently looked with 
favour on what, as Darwin’s great work had not yet been 
published, may be called their forecast of evolution. His 
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seamen 
sympathy with this tentative evolution was all the more re- 
markable as the new theory was then believed to be subversive 
of inspiration, and as his own views on inspiration were the 
strictest possible. Of those views two examples may be given. 
I heard him ask a boy at Harrow how he accounted for 
gt, Paul’s employment of some unusual word. The boy had 
the hardihood to answer: “He thought it sounded well.’ 
“You have high authority on your side,” said Westcott, naming 
aneminent divine. “ But I cannot believe that St. Paul ever 
used a word which was not the fittest for his argument.” In 
my Oxford days I cross-questioned Jowett about Westcott. 
His answer was thoroughly Jowettian. ‘“ Mr. Westcott,” he 
chirped, “is very able and very learned, but not, I should say, 
very sensible or very philosophical.” This may be thought 
damning with the faintest of faint praise. But it must he 
yemembered that the two theologians differed (inter alia) on 
one fundamental point,—Jowett is said to have called (and 
certainly thought) Butler’s “Analogy” “a tissue of false 
analogies.” On the other hand, Westcott told me that he him- 
self owed the greatest possible debt to that work; he even 
thought in his youth that, had it not been for Butler’s 
influence, he “might have gone into one of the sister 
Churches.” Dr. Hort told me that, when Dr. Lightfoot was 
appointed to the See of Durham, Westcott exclaimed (in 
effect): “ We now have a Bishop who will never be afraid to 
say what he thinks, and who will do his duty without flinch- 
ing.” Might not the same praise be bestowed on Bishop 
Lightfoot’s successor? Hazlitt says that we judge of men, 
not by what they do, but by what they are. In like 
manner, some of Westcott’s friends and admirers will think 
that he himself was greater and better than his writings. 
And there are those who, while differing from him widely on 
speculative matters, can yet regard him as the fairest flower 
of scholarly orthodoxy, and perhaps, too, of Christian charity, 
that England has seen, at any rate since the death of Dean 
Church. Sint anime noslrz cum illo.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Hitel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. pres Lucerne. 





AN AUDACIOUS FALCON. 
[To Tar Epitor oF THE “‘ SPEcTaToR.”’} 
Str —As I was with my little dog ascending Froswick (a 
mountain in the wild country between Ambleside and Hawes 
Water) on July 15th, a large faleon whom I had observed 
hovering near actually made a pounce three times on my dog, 
the dog being at the time only 5 ft. from me. When the falcon 
was abont 15 ft. or 20 ft. above our heads his heart failed him 
and he swerved aside. The sound produced by the pounce in 
the air is of a most awe-inspiring character. I can only liken 
itto the bursting upon you in a moment of a large pedal 
organ pipe; the crescendo of the sound (and such a sound) in a 
most remote solitude, so sudden, so portentous, I shall never 
forget; it took only about a second or two. The falcon 
measured, I should think, with his outspread wings, about 
2ft.6in. or 3ft. across. Falcons are common here in the 
high mountains, but such a pice of audacity in so shy a bird 
is certainly very remarkable. My dog isa white terrier and 
weighs about 201b.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
W. H. BaRTHOLOMEW. 
The Hollies, Ambleside. 
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POETRY. 


JUST ONCE. 
“ Just once to gaze on English landscape fair— 
Through deep, green-shadowed lanes to stray ; 
Just once to breathe the soft-sea-laden air,— 
In hallowed English fanes to pray ; 
Just once to touch the people’s ancient life, 
Where yet it lingers far from toil and strife.” 





Thus oft we crave—we of the English race, 
Our souls deep-rooted in the past— 
Not loving less our own abiding-place— 
The young land where our lot is cast— 
Our heritage—a good land fair to see. 
Through all the years still this her glory be— 
Unbroken faith—unshaken loyalty. 
Toronto. M. Ataon Kinsy. 


MUSIC. 


—————_ 
SOME MUSICAL ANTICIPATIONS. 


In a former article in these columns an effort was made to 
indicate the trend of modern opera. But opera, though the 
most impressive, is not the only branch of the art which has 
a future before it. Indeed, to borrow the remark applied 
to a precocious statesman, opera, or at any rate Wagnerian 
opera, might be said to have a great “future” behind it. For 
the moment our purpose is to supplement that survey with 
some observations on the other forms and manifestations of 
the art, the holiday season being perhaps a good opportunity 
for indulging in speculations of a somewhat otiose, if not 
precarious, character. For the annals of music abound in 
danger signals warning off the rash intruder from the 
paths of prophecy. To go no further back than the 
last fifteen years, how often have we been told that Italian 
opera was utterly dead before the transient, though none 
the less genuine, triumphs of the young Italian school—and let 
it not be forgotten that nowhere did the music of Mascagni 
cause a greater furore than in Germany—while within the 
period named a writer in one of our leading reviews confi- 
dently announced the bursting of the Wagner bubble. It 
has been reserved for France—the scene of the historic fiasco of 
1861—to furnish the most fanatical contingent to the ranks 
of the Wagnerolaters, and for Verdi in his old age to effect 
the conquest of precisely those fastidious critics who were re- 
pelled by the crudity and coarse-fibred strenuousness of his 
earlier manner. Music, in short, is an art that abounds in so 
many disconcerting surprises and unexpected reversals of 
public opinion, that one would need the buoyancy of Mr. 
Baxter to undertake the réle of prophet in regard to its future 
development. Mr. Wells, however, has taught us a more ex- 
cellent way of indulging in this tempting if temerarious 
pastime. He does not call it prophecy or prediction, but 
judiciously employs the less invidious term “ anticipation,” 
which we have accordingly borrowed from the ingenious 
author of the articles now appearing in the Fortnightly. 
Another justification or excuse for hastening to indulge in 
the pleasures of musical prospect is of an almost personal 
nature. No more confident anticipation can be pronounced 
than that in the not very dim future musical critics, as we 
understand the term, will cease to exist. For one thing, they 
are out of keeping with the entire spirit and temper of a 
democratic age. ‘The method of plébiscite—already occasion- 
ally employed for the selection of programmes—must inevit- 
ably supersede the judgment of a possibly prejudiced 
individual. Engagements will be determined, not by favour- 
able notices in the Press, but by the votes of the paying 
audience, and thus a simple class list with figures arranged 
opposite will supersede the vague and emotional verbiage of 
the impressionist writer. Another reason for the speedy dis- 
appearance of the musical critic is to be found in the un- 
endurable strain placed upon his physique by the labours of 
concert-going in the season. It does not conduce to longevity 
to attend three concerts in one afternoon and two on the 
same night. The vital statistics of the tribe may not perhaps 
clamour for legislative interference, as in the case of 
lead-workers, but they are not encouraging to would-be 
centenarians in search of a profession. Lastly, there remains 
the intellectual exhaustion imposed upon the unhappy writer 
who, with a vocabulary borrowed largely from other arts, is, 
with the best of intentions, inevitably condemned to the 
wearisome task of ringing the changes upon the same epithets 
of praise, from faint to fulsome, or of censure, from mild dis- 
paragement to caustic severity. Musical critics are neces- 
sarily past-masters in the art of periphrasis, and it would be 
unfair to withhold a tribute of admiration from the ingenious 
scribes who have devised such impressive synonyms as “the 
Bayreuth Colossus” for Wagner and “the unfortunate 
Brabantian nobleman ” for Telramund, who describe Elsa and 
Elizabeth as “ these limpid ladies,” or who have eulogised Mr. 
Henschel as a “ heaven-born Mephistopheles.” But in most 
cases the limits of ingenuity are soon reached, and to go on 
saying, week in, week out,that Miss Blank gave “ an unexcep- 
tionable rendering,” or that the part of Elijah was “safe in 
the hands of” Mr. Black, can hardly fail to lower the vitality 





and impair the self-respect of those who are condemned by 
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the exigencies of the case to resort to the constantuse of 
ready-made phrases. On political, physical, and intellectual 
grounds, then, the extinction of the musical critic is 
inevitable, and fifty years hence ‘he will, with the dodo and 
the lamplighter, be relegated to the limbo of the obsolete. 


' Attempts to forecast the future are mostly influenced by 
the tastes or temperament. of the forecaster. The wish is 
father to the anticipation, and one must therefore sedulously 
endeavour to correct one’s automorphic standpoint by a sym- 
pathetic regard for the aspirations of others. Was it not 
Mendelssohn who humorously defined the musician's idea of 
heaven as a place in which there were always strict tempi and 
the wind instruments never dragged? The remark is at any 
rate suggestive, in that it indicates the steadily increasing 
importance attached in the world of music to the orchestra. 
The number of highly cultivated musicians at the present 
day whose conception of the highest flights of the art takes 
no account of the human voice is not only larger than it has 
ever been before, but it is likely to become a much larger 
section yet of the musical community. But to argue from 
this to the ultimate total supersession of the human voice as 
a factor in musical representations involves something like a 
belief in a revolutionary change inhuman nature. The voice, 
with all its limitations and imperfections, will always remain 
an incomparable instrument from its unique alliance with 
human speech, emotion, and passion. But as a vehicle for 
the display of mere execution it is already in great measure 
obsolete. The singers at the present day who can render the 
aria di agilita endurable can probably be numbered on ‘the 
fingers of one hand, and it is extremely improbable that in 
the next generation any successors of Madame Patti and 
Madame Melba will exist at all. For one thing, no modern 
composer of note writes bravura music any longer for the 
‘voice, All their efforts in this direction are devoted to the 
orchestra, where the most elaborate and intricate fioritwre can 
be. combined with a richness of harmony and a wealth of 
colouring alongside of which the Rossinian vocal bravura 
sounds thin and ineffectual. Orchestral pyrotechnics can be 
infinitely more exciting, brilliant, and astonishing than the 
most audacious flights of the most accomplished Koloratur- 
singerin. But in regard tothe evolution of vocal music, the most 
intelligent anticipation is that which is best prepared to take 
into account the possible swing of the pendulum. The second 
Lord Mount-Edgeumbe, in his delightful “ Reminiscences of 
an Old Amateur,” originally published anonymously in 1824, 
writes pessimistically on the decadence of great voices in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century. Between the 
years 1805 and 1825, with very few exceptions, there was an 
almost total dearth of great singers, and then emerged Pasta, 
Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, Alboni, Lablache, Rubini, Mario, 
Ronconi,—such a galaxy of vocal talent as the world has 
perhaps never known before or since. But in any case the 
main trend of modern music is in the direction of securing 
impressive results by relying—to borrow the terminology 
of economics—on collectivism rather than individualism. 
The tyranny of the prima donna assoluta is past, and 
the value of ensemble and of efficient co-operation—the first 
conspicuous example of which was afforded by the German 
Opera Company, headed by Schréder-Devrient, which visited 
London in the year 1832—is increasingly recognised in every 
department of music, from the accompanying of ballads to 
the organisation of our great provincial Festivals. One need 
not, therefore, anticipate the ultimate extinction of great 
voices, but that there will be fewer great vocal gymnasts 
seems an expectation that may be safely included in the most 
cautious of forecasts. On the one hand, composers no, longer 
encourage them; on the other, the intelligent public no longer 
makes them objects of special idolatry. 

The detachment of music from other arts is in no respect more 
signally displayed at the present day than in its emancipation 
from the tyranny of the short-cut... In every other department of 
art and letters the dominion of the snippet issupreme. Butin 
music the tendency is all. the other way,—Wagnerian operas, 
immense programmes, hour-long symphonies (just twice the 
length of Haydn's), bigger, louder, and more complicated 
works, and in general that cult of mammoth dimensions to 
which an American critic has given the expressive nickname 
of “Jumbomania.” Various questions are suggested by this 


noisy still? Will the craze’ for. orgiastic’ sonority leag 
to the invention of newer and ‘more powerful instruments, and 
encourage composers in the production of more inflammaty 
and explosive masterpieces ? Here again the limits of. human 
endurance must ere: long be reached, while the symptoms of 
reaction are already observable in the cult of viols, harps. 
chords, and the less stimulating instruments of a bygone 
age. On the other hand, the views of those sensational 
physiologists who predict for the civilised man of the future 
a-still further falling away from the savage standard of sight 
and hearing would incline one to believe that it will bg 
necessary to resort to still greater dynamic intensity of ey. 
pression to stimulate the blunted senses of our remote 
descendants. In this context one is led to consider another 
most important aspect of the music of the future,—its cost of 
production. If the popularity of orchestral concerts with 
bands of not less than a hundred performers continues, and, 
as is inevitable, the payment of orchestral players is steadily 
enhanced by the adoption of Trade-Union principles, how is 
the ideal: of cheap good music to be realised? © One can only 
observe that the resources of. science may be eventually 
called in to improve or enhance the acoustic properties of 
large buildings in such a way as to render possible audiences 
of five instead of one or two thousand persons. Also that some 
of us may live to see the adoption of mechanical means on a 
large scale for the reproduction of orchestral music. The 
incursion of these ingenious devices into the domain of piano- 
forte music, if we are to believe the testimony of some of the 
greatest performers on that instrument, bids fair seriously to 
imperil the prestige of the virtuoso. In this connection, 
again, we may note that there seems to be little doubt that 
in regard to scenic accessories the cinematograph is likely 
to play an important part in operatic representations of the 
future. Indeed, it has been asserted that experiments have 
already been made in Germany with a view to the solution 
by this. means of that locus desperatus of modern’ stage 
management,—the Walkiirenritt in Die Walkiire. 

The greatly increased, and probably increasing, number of 
women taking part in musical performances of all sorts, and 
their claim to admission to our professional orchestras, are 
factors in the musical situation of such wide-reaching import 
ance that they cannot be adequately discussed in a general 
article. The invasion of these musical Amazons is no doubt 
only a part of the Feminist movement, but it is worthy of 
note that so able though pessimistic a critic as the late Anton 
Rubinstein took a most gloomy view of the effect of the 
spread of this influence. In his treatise on ‘“ Music and its 
Representatives,” published nine years ago, he wrote:— 
“Le nombre va toujours en augmentant des femmes qui 
exécutent ou qui composent; mettant 4 part le chant, dans 
lequel elles atteignent une véritable supériorité, j’y découvre 
un signe nouveau de la décadence de notre art. Il manque 
aux femmes deux qualités principales, pour ]’exécution comme 
pour la composition: de la subjectivité et de T‘initiative. 
Dans l’exécution, les femmes ne peuvent s’élever audessus de 
Vobjectivité (limitation); il leur manque, pour la subjec- 
tivité, le courage et la conviction.” Rubinstein, however, had 
not a little of the Oriental in his nature, and on the other 
hand, at least one very able modern conductor has expressed 
his complete confidence in the competence of female instru: 
mentalists to take their place in first-rate orchestras. 

We may notein conclusion that the attainment of the highest 
musical accomplishment by the entire community would have 
one very curious result. If every one were able to read a full 
score as every one now reads a new novel, there would be no 
pressing need for performance at all. In a world whose 
inhabitants were all brain, like Mr. Wells’s Martians, the 
highest musical pleasure could be enjoyed in perfect silence. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


———— 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSES.* 
Tuis is an interesting book spoilt by an inapposite jocularity, 
being written in the familiar style of the local guide-book. 
Had Mr. Moss told us more of the fine timbered houses which 
he has photographed, and less of his fruitless attempts to get 








state of affairs, Will compositions grow huger and «more 


* Pilgvimages.in Cheshire and Shropshire. By Fletcher Moss. Published by 
the Author at the Old Parsonage, Didsbury. ° (10s. 6c. j : 
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tea, we should have found more profit and a greater pleasure 

‘hig book: But not even facetiousness can undo the effect 

of his illustrations, and Mr. Moss's Pilgrimages should be 

passed over by no one who cares for the beauty of our English 
architecture. ; 

“Life is far too short,” says Mr. Moss, “ to see the beauties 

of this English land,” and he has chosen two counties— 
Cheshire and Shropshire—for his pilgrimage. From several 

ints of view the choice is admirable. For though Cheshire 
and Shropshire once looked out upon the marches of Wales, 
and built strongholds for their dwelling-places, peace came 
to them with the Tudors, and the speculating builder 
has seldom visited them. Hence they contain as fine 
a set of timbered houses as any English county can 
boast, and they display with magnificent effect the style of 
architecture most characteristic of our land. The mansions 
of a later date are perhaps more stately and more gracious ; 
but: they are too often framed upon foreign models, and suggest 
the taste of King Louis’s architects. The black and white 
houses of Cheshire and Shropshire, however, are purely 
English in design, and their beauty of colour is as remarkable 
as their simplicity of outline. Moreover, they look precisely 
what they are: the dwelling-places of gentlefolk. They are 
neither prisons nor fortresses, even though the disused moat 
of many a pleasure-house suggests that in more warlike days 
defence was at least as important as amenity. Now of this 
timbered style no finer specimen may be found than Speke Hall. 
Dutton is unhappily no better thanafragment. But Speke Hall 
still preserves the aspect of Tudor times. As we see it to-day so 
it was designed by the architect who built it. It is no museum 
of styles; you cannot detect the taste of successive owners in 
inappropriate additions, and the courtyard, the library, the 
ancient yews are harmoniously suited. Across the front may 
be read the simplest of inscriptions: “This worke, 25 yards 
long was wholly built by Edw. N. Esq. Ano. 1598.” That 
the house was “ wholly ” built is evident, and “ Edw. N. Esq.,” 
whose monument still endures, is Edward Norres.. Memor- 
able also is the inscription in the great hall. Thus it runs :~ 
“Slepe not till U hathe considerd how thow hathe spent ye 
day past. Ifthow have well don thank God. If otherways 
repent ye.” Nor is the splendour of Speke singular. Well- 
hough, Gawsworth, Kerry on Peel, and Marton are its worthy 
rivals, while Tabley, though of a different style, is even more 
splendid. 

The castles which preceded these timbered houses were 
devastated by fire and sword, though everywhere the churches 
remain to tell of an older time. But the timbered halls of 
Cheshire have escaped the destruction of repair because they 
lie beyond the knowledge and ambition of the wealthy. Riches 
and poverty are equal enemies to’ ancient houses. Now it is 
an impoverished squive who is forced to let his mansion fall 
into ruins; now a wealthy landlord finds the house 
which suited his fathers too small for his pride or his 
hospitality. Or worse still, the jerry-builder comes along, and 
sees a chance to break up a park into pleasant little 
building-plots, in each of which a trim ‘villa shall stand 
surrounded by a neat garden. The jerry-builder, indeed, is the 
worst foe that English architecture knows. The ruin he has 
wrought during the last century in the neighbourhood of our 
big towns, especially in the neighbourhood of London, is ingal- 
culable, and, as we have said, it is the good fortune of Cheshire 
and Shropshire to lie far outside the radius of his enterprise. For 
enterprise will'‘not be denied, and architecture is not protected 
by the respect ‘which attends the masterpieces of other arts. 
Of course, the practical necessities of life are in part respon- 
sible for this devastation. But practical necessity is not a 
sufficient excuse. Maybe a house is so familiar that we 
forget it is an object of beauty as well as an object of 
convenience. Perhaps, also, the fact that architects are not 
wont to sign their works robs them of the personal interest 
which might preserve them. The fiercest Vandal would hesitate 
to destroy the creation of Inigo Jones or Wren, unless, indeed, 
he were a city father. But the wrong seems small when it is 
inflicted upon the house of a nameless builder, At any rate, 
the destruction of ancient monuments is a common vice; and 


Mr. Moss’s book, while it proves the wealth of Cheshire and 


Shropshire, makes us regret the more the prodigal reckless- 
hess we have witnessed in the South. 
But Mr. Moss has not only pictured many an ancient Louse 





for us, he has collected many a curiosity of legend and 
history. Several stories he tells of the plague, which once 
was a scourge of Cheshire. At Malpas a whole family— 
Dawson by name—was destroyed. One after another they 
died, until Richard, being left “sicke of ye plague, and per- 
ceyving he must die at yt time, arose out of his bed and made 
his grave and cast strawe into it, and went and layd him 
doun in ye sayd grave, and caused clothes to be layd uppon 
him, and so ‘departed out of this world: this he did because he 
was a strong man, and heavier than his nefew and another 
wench were able to bury. Then ye'nefew John... .:.. 
haveyng layd himself in a dich died in yt night. Then Rose 
ye servant, ye last of yt household, died also.” The 
story is gruesome in its completeness, and doubtless may be 
matched in many another parish. Far more romantic is the 
tale of the Boscobel Oak, although the Royal oak itself, as 
Mr. Moss says, was long since made into snuff-boxes and 
keepsakes. But its successor is already a noble tree, and an 
efficient shade for the devout. Hard by is the thatched 
cottage where the six faithful Pendrills lived, and the beau- 
tiful ruined convent of Whiteladies, where first the King 
found refuge in his flight. Thus there is scarcely a place with- 
out its associations of history or romance, associations which 
may live in a house or haunt’a ruin, but which will surely 
perish or be forgotten when the pick of the restorer be heard. 
For this sentiment “the proud Emathian conqueror bid spare 
the house of Pindarus,” and for this sentiment, as well as for 
their beauty, we too should bid spare the great houses of 
England. Beauty and sentiment are not everywhere to find, 
and though they still endure in’ distant counties, the railroad 
may bring the most remote within an hour or two of London, 
and thenceforward reverence will wage an unequal strife with 
greed, 





VARIA.* 
Tis volume of essays contains many interesting papers, and 
a few dull ones. The first six are by far the best. The later 
articles are less original, and one of the longest, entitled 
* Philosophical Societies in the Universities of Scotland,” is 
an “occasional paper” of no general interest whatever. 
Perhaps the title Varia to some extent excuses the ‘in- 
equality of the two halves of the book, and the chapters are 
too entirely detached not to be judged on their own merits. 
The whole work, the author tells us, is especially addressed to 
those “who wish for an introduction to philosophy,” who 
want “to know what philosophy is and what it can do for us 
all.’ He quotes Coleridge’s sentence, “In wonder all phil- 
osophy is born, in wonder all it ends, while admiration fills up 
the interspaces,’ and proceeds to endorse and to enlarge upon 
the poet’s definition. He describes the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child, whose earliest ideas reach him, Pro- 
fessor Knight believes, not from the external world, but 
from a remoter realm, out of which we emerged, and into 
which we again remerge. ‘“ Upon these primitive instincts 
is grafted the plant of tradition, and not till the authority of 
tradition is consciously questioned does the philosophic spirit 
come to life within us.’ The uses of philosophy he thus 
describes. It is needed, “first, as the dispassionate critic 
of antagonistic systems of thought; secondly, as the arhi- 
trator and adjudicator between rival claimants in the realin 
of knowledge; thirdly, as the reconciler of things and systems 
apparently, but not really, opposed; and, therefore, fourthly, 
as a guide to all specialists.’ This unity in the midst of 
diversity is the part of his teaching on which the essayist lays 
most stress. He desires to show to-all combatants in the 
realm of knowledge that * while they may usually be right in 
what they affirm, they are for the most part wrong in what 
they deny.” Not that he imagines for one moment that we 
can ever attain to uniformity in philosophic opinion, but he 
does believe that in the near future there will be a far wider 
recognition of the truth which underlies opposing systems 
of thought. In the chapter entitled “ Nationality as an 
Element in the Evolution of Philosophy” Professor, Knight, 
while he declares that the philosophy of the world is in some 
sense an organic whole, believes that there is no such mistake 
as to endeavour to reduce the different races of mankind toa 
dead level of uniformity,—to Europeanise the Indian or 
Asiaticise the African, &c. The fact that science has brought 


* Varia: Studies on Problems of Philosophy and Ethis, By William Euight, 
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the ends of the earth together by means of rapid communi- 
cation has not induced, he thinks, any real unification of 
the race. He sees no evidence that intercommunication will 
ever lead to any real unity of type. Evidently he is more or 
less opposed to missionary enterprise. Normal development 
from within should be, he considers, the ideal for every 
nation. A civilisation which is to endure, he argues, 
must be educed, not superimposed. His belief is that 
all violently imposed civilisations relapse into barbarism. 
He sees no reason to think that the lower races w_l 
die out, or ever, so far as we understand him, con- 
form to the present standards of the higher. He depre- 
cates any attempt on the part of the European to force 
his religion or philosophy upon the lower races, pointing out 
how dangerous it is for the latter to lose a time-honoured 
standard, and how easy it is to imitate the vices of the 
European without acquiring his virtues. Each race, he con- 
cludes, should tolerate the other, and gain from contact with 
it all that it can healthily assimilate. During the century 
upon which we have just entered Professor Knight anticipates 
a great increase in the number of scientific schools still 
separated by the old line of demarcation—the real and the 
ideal. Within these two camps he expects the continuance, 
in essence, of all the theories of the universe which have 
hitherto governed men’s minds, believing that no theory which 
had its root in error has ever been powerful or long-lived. As 
we get nearer to the root of truth we shall be able to 
cleanse it from those falsehoods or extravagances wherein it 
has been temporarily entangled. Oxthodoxy and _hetero- 
doxy are, he declares, terms which have no philosophic 
meaning, yet the philosopher is not therefore to confuse right 
and wrong, or to be led into an agnostic position. That 
position inevitably leads to pessimism, which cannot, any more 
than optimism, be upheld by philosophy. Believing, as he 
does, that philosophy has never been so potent a force as in 
the past few years, during which not only the greatest poets, 
historians, and painters, but politicians, and even Cabinets, 
have been moulded by it, he hopes that the modern spirit of 
pessimism will soon give way under its influence,—a spirit 
which is destructive of all that is best in human nature, 
Already he sees signs that it is more practical than theoretic, 
from which fact he argues that it will yield to some future 
moral tonic, of what nature it is impossible to specify. 


In “ Poetry and Science, their Contrasts and Affinities,” the 
essayist points out that scientific culture, so far from being 
neglected in the present day, is beginning to be overvalued, 
The overvaluation of science may, he thinks, become one of 
the heresies of the future,—meaning, of course, by the word 
“heresy” merely a sectarian view of things. He disagrees with 
the late Mr. Lewes, who said, “ How insignificant is the exist- 
ence of a thousand Ciceros in comparison with a single law of 
Nature,” and with all those scientific men who deny that 
anything is to be done for mankind by another agency than 
science. Is a knowledge of the earlier forms of life on the earth 
of more value, he asks, than acquaintance with the thoughts of 
Aristotle; or is initiation into the laws of electricity better 
than initiation into the imaginative wealth of Shakespeare or 
Dante? The world, Mr. Knight considers, owes more gratitude 
to its poets than to its men of science, because when a scientific 
man has got his facts and laws together the world requires an 
explanation of them such as science cannot give. A time 
comes after the discoveries have been made when the results 
are best expressed in poetry. One of Professor Knighi’s 
most interesting chapters concerns “The Unseen Root of 
Ethics.” While he believes that the moral law would he able 
to withstand, at least for a time, the total extinction of 
religion, he finds in religion“ the goal, the crown, and, since 
we must speak in metaphor, the root also of ethics.” “The 
sense of duty, the conviction that we are under a law,” he 
believes to be inherent in our constitution. This sense of 
living under authority he explains by the existence “of an 
extra-mundane presence which, as the Bible says, besets us 
behind and before, and lays its hand upon us.” The laws 
of conduct are, he thinks, the outcome of the divine 
element in human nature, and in that divine element lies 
the unseen root of ethics. Professor Knight’s belief in 
human nature is unshakeable, and his moral outlook entirely 
optimistic. What is often called conversion—that is, a sudden 


iti 
to regard as a return to a more normal moral condition, « Ie” 
as he hopes, “ moral excellence, after which we strive in vai 
is nevertheless an integral part in’ the nattire we inheit 
only requiring the removal of existing hindrances ang the 
presence of some magnet to draw it forth, there ig a 
amount of good cheer in the prospect.” A criticism, of 
philosophy is not easy to criticise, and we have endeavourej 
to analyse rather than to appreciate a very interesting set of 
articles. 





THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA# 

There is without doubt a certain magnificence in the conce 
tion of the Jewish Encyclopedia. To gather together into the 
compass of one work all that concerns the Hebrew people 
from the earliest dawn of history or legend down to the 
present day is a great undertaking, nor are the foundations 
laid down by the projectors of the scheme inadequate to the 
greatness of the contemplated structure. There are to be 
twelve volumes of the customary encyclopedia size; which 
will contain an aggregate of between seven and eight thousand 
pages. To make the undertaking possible from the financial 
point of view there has been put together a list of subscribers 
of a magnitude quite unprecedented in literary history—it 
contains more than six thousand names. This number can. 
not be supposed to exhaust the public to which the Encyclo. 
pedia appeals, as not more than six hundred belong to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. (Great Britain and 
Treland supply five hundred, the Continent of Europe forty, 
South Africa twenty, and the rest of the world fifteen.) We 
must not omit to say that the story of how the scheme was 
started exhibits a remarkable example of perseverance and 
courage. 

We naturally turn to the article “ Abraham,” as likely to 
indicate the method in which the subject-matter of the 
Encyclopedia is to be treated. It has been divided between 
four contributors. One deals with “ Biblical Data,” epito. 
mising, without comment, the story of the Patriarch as it 
is told in the Book of Genesis; a second gives a summary 
of Abraham's personality as it appears in apocryphal and 
rabbinical literature; a third deals in the same way with 
Mahommedan legend ; and a fourth, Professor C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard, supplies the critical treatment. The third of these 
sections has more than usual interest just now. A few 
months ago a writer in the Nineteenth Century had the 
courage to deny that the Koran was indebted to Jewish or 
Christian sources (Orthodox Moslems are committed to this 
because it is de fide with them that the Koran has been in. 
scribed from all eternity on the Table in the divine 
presence). He relied largely on one of the most eccentric 
books that the world has ever seen, the writer of which 
boldly maintained that there never was such a people as 
the Jews of the Old and New Testaments, and that 
the city of Jerusalem has no right to appear in any 
historical map before the time of the First Crusade. Professor 
Gottheil (of Columbia University, New York) has a very com- 
plete account of the matter. Mahommed, he says, began by 
knowing very little about Abraham. [Illiterate himself, he 
had to depend upon what he heard. As time went on, he 
found out more about the Patriarch, and made him a more 
important figure in his account of the revelations that had 
preceded his own. “Islam was merely a restatement of the 
old religion of Abraham,” Finally, he connected Abraham 
with Mecca, restoring, at the same time, as we may put it, his 
birthright to Ishmael. It was thus he hoped to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Jews, of whose conversion he had 
now begun to despair. The “critical view” is not unlike what 
Professor Cheyne sets forth s.v. in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
Professor Toy does not, indeed, draw the subtle distinctions 
between the narratives designated by the letters “ J,” “E,” and 
“P” in which the English eritie delights (in “P” “the 
friendly intimacy between Yahwé and Abraham has dis- 
appeared; when Yabwe at length manifests himself, Abraham 
falls upon his face”), but he regards the story as mainly 
mythical. Professor Cheyne goes as far as saying that “it 
cannot be unreasonable to hold that there is a kernel of 
tradition in the narratives.” Professor Toy thinks “that there 
can be little doubt that the name involves some historical 








change ip a man’s moral convictions and conduct—he seems | 


* The Jewish Encyclopedia, Edited by Isidore Singer, Ph.D, Vol. 1. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. (£17 for 12 vols.] 
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fact, and that this fact has to do with tribal migration.” 
This is not much, but it isa little more than the very unsub- 
stantial “kernel of tradition.” Professor Ryle in Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible goes further, and sees in Abraham a 
creat historical leader, while conceding that some of the 
details of his story are mythical. In the Jewish En cyclopedia 
“Abraham” is followed by articles on “ Abraham’s Bosom, 

« Abraham's Oak ” (a tree at Mamre), with two illustrations, 
“Testament of Abraham” (an apocryphal work which Dr. 
Louis Ginzberg claims as wholly Jewish, in opposition to its 
English editor, Mr. M.R. James), and not less than a hundred 
ersonages of the name of Abraham. Here we have the 
speciality of the work. Some of the number are, of course, of 
put little importance. Colonel Adolphe Abraham (b. 1814), 
though doubtless a good soldier, would hardly have found a 
plaée in a biographical dictionary but for the fact of his 
yace, and Abraham of Augsburg was probably a madman; 
but Abraham of Toledo was a philosopher whose views 
on ethics and religion anticipated no little of what 
has been set forth by modern thinkers, Abraham of 
Posquitres was an eminent Talmudist, and Abraham of 
Barcelona (commonly called Judeus) was a versatile writer on 
science as well as theology. Passing on, we find two interest- 
ing articles on “ Academies ” (in Babylonia and Palestine), and 
atreatise on “Accents in Hebrew” (by Professor Max Margolis, 
of the University of California). Under the head of 
“ Accident” a Jewish lawyer compares Hebrew, Roman, 
and English law. In “Africa” we have a general survey 
of the history of the Jewish people in that part of the 
world, its sub-divisions being reserved for subsequent treat- 
ment, “Agricultural Colonies,” set on foot in modern times, 
occupy some twenty pages, under the headings of Argentina 
(the great experiment of Baron and Baroness Hirsch), Canada, 
Palestine, Russia, and the United States. The largest of the 
Argentine colonies is Clara (the name of the Baroness); the 
villages number nineteen, the inhabitants 4,885. There is an 
interesting illustration, “ Children on Horseback Starting for 
School,”—in South America every one rides. The Pales- 
tinian colonies have about 45,000 acres under cultivation, 
with a population of between 5,000 and 6,000; and there 
are others east of the Jordan. (We see that wine of 
Palestinian origin has been introduced—we do not know 
with what success—on the English market.) Some notice 
might have been taken of the remarkable movement in a 
similar direction which has lately taken place in Eastern 
London. Among other articles we see “ Aldus Manutius,” 
the first printer of a Hebrew grammar; Alexander the Great, 
whose visit to Jerusalem is considered doubtful; the Russian 
Czars of the name, the third having gained an unenviable 
notoriety by his persecution of his Jewish subjects; Alexandra, 
the mother of Mariamne; and Alexandria, a very important 
place in Jewish history, and treated, accordingly, at some 
length. Under the heading of “America” we have an 
account of Jewish life, past and present, in the various States 
of North and South America. “ Amulet”’ is a learned article 
on charms, and handsomely illustrated. We have now said 
enough to give our readers an idea of the wide range of 
interest occupied by this work; it only remains to wish it a 
prosperous career and a successful completion of the twelve 
volumes within which, the conductors hope, it will be 
contained. 





VIEWS ON THE AFRIKANDERS.* 
Ir is recorded in the Life of Macaulay that a prize was once 
founded at Cambridge for an annual essay on William III- 
Sir George Trevelyan, if we remember right, comments on the 
portentous scrutiny thus brought to bear on the career of a 
great man who, in spite of it all, remains somewhat of an 
enigma. One wonders whether King William’s more or less 
distant kinsman, the Boer, is really being made manifest to 
future generations by the flood of books that the last two 
years have seen. We do not by any means bold them super- 





_* (1.) Wrecking the Empire. By J. M. Robertson. London: Grant Richards, 
63,|——(2.) Britain’s Title in South Africa; or, The Story of Cape Colony to the 
Days of the Great Trek. By James Cappon. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s, 
——(3.) South Africaa Century Ago: Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Lady Anne Barnard. Edited, with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. 
Wilkins. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.]|——(4.) Géographie Universelle : 
L'Ayrique Austvale. Par Onésime Réclus. Paris: Librairie Hachette. [10s.) 
——~(9.) Vengeance as@ Policy in Ajrikanderland: a Plea for_a New Departure. 
By Francis J. Dormer. London: J. Nishet and Co. [63.)——(6.) The New 


South Africa: its Value and Development. By W. Bleloch. London: W. Heine- 
Wann. [10s] 





fluous; any one who is aware how little acquaintance with 
South African problems existed in England in 1881— 
or even in 1895—must welcome any honest attempt to dis- 
seminate real information. We cannot, however, think that 
Mr. Robertson’s Wrecking the Empire falls within ths 
category. The book is nothing more than a laborious 
collection of instances in which, during the war and rebellion 
in Cape Colony, individuals were harshly or hastily treated by 
the authorities. Mr. Robertson is very violent, and his 
animus is evident throughout; but we do not hesitate to 
say, after reading his book carefully, that the conduct 
of the South African War has been far better than 
that of any campaign on record. Of course mistakes 
have heen made, but we should be tempted to fall 
into Mr. Robertson's style if we were to express plainly 
our opinion of an Englishman who deliberately conceals any- 
thing that might tell in favour of his country with the object 
of proving that a campaign conducted with notorious leniency 
has been so brutal as morally to wreck the Empire. It is 
quite clear that he knows nothing of the American Civil War, 
the Franco-German War, or indeed of warfare anywhere 
except in South Africa recently. He has no standard of com. 
parison, and therefore his painfully selected facts are of little 
interest. He cannot produce anything to show that the 
Dutch have been systematically treated with harshness. 


A controversialist on the other side is Mr. Cappon, a Pro- 
fessor at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Having 
read the works of another Canadian, Dr. Theal, he has found 
that they betray a consistent anti-English bias. The present 
book is a review of early Cape history designed to restore 
the true balance. Mr. Cappon is perfectly straightforward, 
but we admit we do not greatly care for books like 
Britain's Title in South Africa. The author has to depend 
mainly on Dr. Theal for his materials. We do not by any 
means endorse all Dr. Theal’s views, and his compressed his- 
tory of South Africa in the “Story of the Nations Series ” is in 
places open to serious objection. But the worst Mr. Cappon 
can prove of the larger works is that Dr. Theal, stating all 
important facts, arranges them so that the reader’s eye is 
often caught by features that refiect on British policy. One 
cannot help remembering the pseudo-Plutarch’s De Maligni- 
tate Herodoti, which Herodotus’s work has survived. The 


, importance of Dr. Theal’s life-work can only be estimated by 
| those who know how utterly careless of the past most people 


are in South Africa. But for him it is not too much to say 
that a great chapter of history would have been lost to the 
world. Mr. Cappon’s book, though sometimes discursive and 
flippant, is not uninteresting. Buta writer who thinks that 
up to the time of the Great Trek (why does Mr. Cappon stop 
just where the history of the Boers as a nation begins ?) every- 
thing we did was right is trying to prove too much. Lord 
Glenelg’s policy, which he praises, was justly condemned 
as hotly by English Colonists as by Dutch. If—which Mr. 
Cappon cannot deny—the opinion of English Colonists is 
worth taking in 1901, why should it have been worthless in 
1835, when none of the shadier elements existed ? 

For an earlier view of Cape affairs one could not do better 
than consult Lady Anne Barnard’s delightful letters, admirably 
edited by Mr. Wilkins. Few people know that Lady Anne 
Lindsay, who wrote “ Auld Robin Gray,” afterwards married 
a Mr. Barnard, and accompanied him when he became Secre- 
tary at the Cape (1797-1801) during the temporary British 


| occupation. These letters were addressed to Lord Melville ; 
| they are charmingly written, they give a vivid picture of 


society under Table Mountain a century ago, and in them 
valuable political observations are artlessly mingled with 
more or less amusing gossip. Lady Anne liked the Dutch 
farmers, but did not so much care for townspeople tinged 
with Jacobin sentiments. Still, her tact seems to have done 
much to conciliate the Dutch, and South Africa a Century 
Ago leaves a clear impression of a charming and clever 
woman. 

No very clear impression, on the other hand, is likely to be 
gained from M. Réclus’s L’ Afrique Australe. He has the light- 
ness of touch that French writers alone seem able to impart to 
“solid” books, but his encyclopedic work is rather a medley 
of all sciences. His bias is frankly anti-British, and he 
permits himself such license as to talk of the “impitoyable 
cruauté” with which we suppressed the rising of 1815. 
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Moreover, it is amusing to find that whenever he has to 
chronicle (which he attempts to do faithfully) the har shness 
shown on various occasions by Boers to blacks, he is careful 
to describe the culprits by such ambiguous terms as “les 
colons,” or “les blancs.” But he tries, we think, to be fair: 
and there is much geographical and geological lore in his 
work. 

It is. not so easy to describe the two books on our list, Mr. 
Dormer’s Vengeance as a Policy in Afrikanderland and Mr. 
Bleloch’s New South Africa, which are of the most practical 
importance. Mr. Dormer’s irritating way of arranging his re- 
printed newspaper articles may prevent readers from recog- 
nising the merits of his work. It is, we think, a pity that he 
did not write a new and more coherent book, but apparently the 
wish to show the world exactly what Mr. Dormer thought at 
various dates has overcome him. He may fairly be described 
as an anti-Rhodesian Outlander, and his arguments would 
carry more weight if they showed less personal animus. Still, 
he is a man of independent views, who knows South Africa 
well, and can write effectively.. His work is, perhaps, valuable 
rather on the critical than the constructive side, but some of 
his criticisms are very interesting. He believes, for instance, 
that it was a great mistake ever to employ black labour in 
the mines, thus artificially raising the wages of white labour. 
He does not explain how it would have been possible to get 
white men in a hot climate to do unskilled manual labour 
which natives were willing to undertake for small wages. 
He is furious at the idea that the said mines should con- 
tribute anything to the cost of the war, because if England 
had never made mistakes in Africa, there would have been no 
war! He does not explain why the British taxpayer to-day, 
who, in an infinite majority of cases, personally gains 
no money from our new possessions, should pay for the 
mistakes of Lord Glenelg and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Rhodes, 
while the Englishman in the Transvaal, who does expect to 
gain something, should go free. But his suggestions for 
federation, and for British colonisation, contained in the 
section called “The New South Africa” (pp. 67-121), should 
be carefully read, and we regret that want of space will not 
allow us to discuss them here. 


Under the same title Mr. Bleloch has written a book of very 
great value, which we are compelled to describe briefly. He gives 
avery careful and systematic account of the two new Colonies, 
their natural features, minerals, railways, and industries, and the 
book is really indispensable to future Colonists. Itis quite im- 
possible to summarise it,and we can only note one or two points. 
He considers it absolutely necessary that the Government 
should survey all State lands and the more easily available 
properties, and should endeavour to acquire from .the land 
companies areas suitable for settlement. The proposals made 
by Mr. W. P. Fraser for the settlement of Bechuanaland in 
1895, here detailed, are in the main recommended for adop- 
tion. Thus he quotes with approval the suggestion that 
if we are to secure the country we should find “men 
accustomed to Colonial pursuits, and more or less trained 
in Colonial warfare, who will hold land under civil and 
military tenure, and be at all times liable to be called 
upon to perform police or military service until the term 
of conditional tenure shall have been exchanged for a 
Government grant.” As regards the resources of the Orange 
River Colony, Mr. Bleloch is more hopeful than Sir David 
Barbour. As regards the Transvaal, he considers a 10 per cent. 
tax.on imine profits as equitable, and makes various other 
important fiscal suggestions. The book is clearly written 
and well arranged; it is not light reading, but it will well 
repay study. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Sypnry Smirn’s nickname for a beau of the “forties "— 
“The Cool of the Evening ”—might well be applied to the 
hero of Mr. Marriott Watson’s whimsical sketches, The Skirts 
of Happy Chance. Lord Francis Charmian, the gentleman in 








* (1.) The Skirts of Happy Chance. By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: 
Methuen and Co. [6s.)——-(2.) Mary Hamilton. By Lord Erxest Hamilton. 
London: Methuen ani Co. [6s -(3.) His Lawful Wife. By Jean Middle- 
mass. London: Digby, Long, and Co. [6s.])——(4.) The Wooing of Sheila. By 
Grace Rhys. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] (5.) Alice of Old Vincennes. 
By Maurice Thompson. London: Cassell and Co. [6s.]-——(6.) The Lion’s 





Brood, By Duilield Osborne. London: W. Heinemanu. [63.]——(7.) The 
King’s Secret: a Story of Sweden. By Richard Henry Savage. : London: F. V. 
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question, sometimes by chance, sometimes of set Purpose, ig 
described in this series of adventures as having: spent tmostiof 
a profitless existence in pretending to'“hé?séme one élse jn 
places where he was not expected. The book in which 
these disjointed episodes in his career are retailed is Written 
with a certain airy grace. The stories are, perhaps, rather 
like whipped cream, which tastes a little too rich to be eaten 
quite alone. It would be impossible to deny that they are 
quite inoffensive, yet, like Lancelot Gobbo’s father, they do 
something smack,” they have “a kind of taste.” This 
syllabub of fiction, which should be irresponsible, graceful, 
and fantastic, is, in fact, the most difficult thing in the world 
to concoct. It were, indeed, a task worthy the creator of 
Touchstone and Feste to give life enough to such ephemera 
characters, to prevent insipidity, and yet to keep the outline 
sufficiently slight to prevent them from coming within the 
limits in which they could he criticised as the solid creations 
of fiction. That Mr. Marriott Watson should occasionally 
have leant with too broad a pen upon his subject is not a 
matter for wonder. Rather let us congratulate him on the 
measure of success he has obtained. For the sketches can be 
read with some pleasure, and the ingenuity of the situations 
contrived goes far to conceal their entire impossibility. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton with an unconcerned hand inci. 
dentally destroys the legitimacy of James I. (of England) in his 
new story, Mary Hamilton. This lady, one of the “Maries” 
of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, is made to contract a secret 
marriage with Darnley before the marriage of that young 
gentleman with his Sovereign. The result of this is an intricate 
imbroglio which ends in madness and death for the unfortunate 
Mary Hamilton. The story is told by Mary’s faithful gentle- 
woman, Anne Cunninghame, and the accounts of life at Mary 
Stuart's Court are picturesque, though they give an anything 
but enticing account of that hotbed of intrigues. The book 
is in no sort of sense a great historical romance, but it js quite 
readable, and is pleasantly written. 

Miss Middlemass has not been particularly felicitous in the 
title of her newest story, His Lawful Wife. The story does 
not turn on any one being in reality the lawful wife of a 
supposed bachelor, but the bad heroine does contrive at one and 
the same moment to have two husbands alive. The discovery 
of this gives her such a shock that she reforms from that 
moment—with the exception of telling a fib to husband 
number two—a habit of which she finds it difficult to rid 
herself. In the plot itself the reader is always expecting 
tremendous developments from embarrassing events, which 
really lead to nothing,—nothing, that is, but good hard 
lying on the part of the people who ought to have been com. 
promised by them. In truth, the novel is a rather disjointed 
piece of work, though written in a fairly lively and readable 
style. 

There is more than a touch of romance in Mrs. Grace 
Rhys’s novel, The Wooing of Sheila. That is to say, not that 
the book is full of romantic plots and adventure, but there is 
a great open-air charm about this story of the life of Irish 
peasants and small squires. Mrs. Rhys draws a. lifelike 
picture of a detestable old man in the hero’s father, old John 
Power; and Sheila, the heroine, is an attractive figure, whose 
elusive charm the author has been wonderfully successful in 
conveying in the prosaic medium of black and white. The 
hero, more through his misfortune than his fault, commits a 
murder, but the Magistrate to whom he goes to give himself 
up takes a most lenient view of the circumstance,—the 
murdered man being considered a good riddance of bad 
rubbish. ‘So begad,” says this genial J.P., “we'll just keep 
it quiet and say nothing about it.” Sheila, however, does not 
take that charitable view of this little accident, and it is long 
before she will consent to have anything to do with her one 
day husband. But in the end she relents, and we leave her 
happy with husband and child,—leave her reluctantly, because, 
in spite of the rather rude brutality of parts of the book, the 
story breathes out a fresher, purer atmosphere than that 
which it is the fashion of modern authors to present to their 
readers. 

Alice of Old Vincennes is a very good example of a kind 
of American novel which we are glad to see coming into 
prominence,—a bustling romance based upon the history of 
the earlier days of the Colonist and Revolution periods. 





Whrte and Co. [63.] 
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———— : - 
fhe narrative—that family documents and family tradi- 


ection: of events has been completed with the help of 
; careful study- of historical books. Vincennes was in the 
days of the War of Independence “a lonely picket of religion 
and trade” far out in the North-West. It became important 


by its 
‘Americ 


| 
tion furnish the basis of the plot, and that the con- | 


In The King’s Secret we find a revival of the inflated style of 
old-fashioned romance of the commoner sort. Captain Eric 
Lassen loved the Countess Christine Storm, of whom we are 


_ told that “fate cruelly robbed the young beauty of her marital 


estate in the untimely death of her husband.” That is to 
say, Christine was a young widow with charms. Eric was a 


capture, at the beginning of the hostilities, by the | younger son and penniless. His elder brother, Councillor 
an forces under Colonel George Rogers Clark. French, | Charles Lassen, also loved Christine, and to get her for 


English, Virginian, Indian,—all meet in war and peace, and | himself, plotted wickedly with» the King of Sweden, 
bo] = 


their different points of view and characteristics are given 
with distinctness and sympathy. It is curious to read an 
English book treating of fighting in which England had part, 
with a national prejudice against England. . But the national 
bias is not bitter, and the character of Colonel Hamilton 
strikes one as truly drawn, though it shows him up un- 
pleasantly in the matter of the encouragement given to Long- 


Hair to scalp the white enemies of the English flag. | 


Vincennes was the home of Alice, the adopted daughter of 
Monsieur Gaspard Roussillon, a well-to-do middle-aged resi- 
dent who had come to Canada in youth. The mettle of the 
girl is well described at the end of the story by Adrienne 
Bourcier, the other girl of the hook. ‘“ You always do superb 
things. You were born to do them. You shoot Captain 


Farnsworth, you wound Lieutenant Barlow, you climb on | 


the fort and set up your flag—you take it down again 
and run away with it—you get shot and you do not die 
—you kiss your lover right before a whole garrison ! 
Bon Dieu! if I could but do all those things!” But 
two heroines of Alice’s heroic temper would be too much. 
On the taking down of that flag the plot of the story turns. 
Alice took it down and hid it, for it was the flag of George 
Washington, and she could not bear that it should fall into the 
hands of the English. When the English commandant bade 
her produce it—threatening to kill her adoptive father if she 
refused—she was fain to give it up. But the flag was gone 
from its hiding place, and Alice—though her word was not 
believed by Colonel Hamilton—knew not who the culprit was. 
Father Beret, the good priest of the district, fell under sus- 
picion, and it was to avenge an insult to him that Alice shot 
Captain Farnsworth. She was an adroit fencer as well as a 
good markswoman. Her lover, Lieutenant Beverley, owed his 
escape from scalping to a locket of Alice’s, found on hi® 
person by the Indian Long-Hair, who had known the girl in 
childhood, and for her sake spared the man she loved, and 


sent another Englishman’s scalp to Hamilton. Alice is by | 


the same locket found to be a member of the old Virginian 
family of Tarleton, and ultimately Beverley takes her to 


Virginia as his bride. There is plenty of sentiment as wellas | 


incident in the book, which will not fail to interest the large 
class of readers who are not afflicted with the modern taste 
for over-subtle psychology. 

Mr. Osborne's story of The Livon’s Brood transports us to 
Rome and Capua in the days of Hannibal. Marcia, daughter 
of Titus Manlius Torquatus, loves the soldier Lucius 
Sergius, but plays the game of pride and coquetry, and drives 
him away when she might have him. Sergius by an act of 
heroie disobedience which in our day would have won the 
Victoria Cross falls into disgrace with his general, and 
further than ever out of Marcia’s favour. At least so it seems 
on the surface of things. But there are indications of a 
kindly solicitude below the surface. After the disaster of 
Cannz, in which Sergius is believed to have perished with his 
Whole legion, Marcia, brooding over the danger to Rome 


involved by the presence of Hannibal in Italy, conceives the | 


bold enterprise of conquering the conqueror and winning a 
reprieve for the city. She travels to Capua, seeks the 
hospitality of a powerful patrician who is her father's friend, 
and is taken by him to a magnificent banquet where she will 
meet the Carthaginian. But Hannibal's virtue is proof 
against her wiles. She makes, however, without attempt- 
ing it, a complete conquest of the priest Iddilear, and 
wins from him the promise that he will persuade Hannibal to 
the delay she believes may ensure the safety of Rome. The 
price is to be herself: the example of Lucretia is before bet 


eyes, and she jooks forward to dying as Lucretia died when ! 


the deed is done. But Sergius comes to life again, and saves 
her from the sacrifice. The story is well told, with much 
vivid detail of Roman and Capuan manners, and more vitality 
in the characters than generally gets into the historical tale. 


Councillor 
‘scare the American Army, distinguished himself, and 


| Charles XV., and Christine’s worldly-wise guardian, the 


Baroness <Axelstrom. Eric was sent away on special 
service. In time he was’ reported dead, and the 
married Christine. But before dying he 


married. Charles and Christine died also. So the 

| story goes on to the next generation, and ends with the 
marriage of Eric’s son to Christine’s daughter. That is the 
| outline of the story: the substance of the book is dark plot, 
intrigue, secret chambers, sealed cases, hidden papers, buried- 
| treasure mysteries, intricacies, French phrases ill-spelt and 
| printed without italics, periphrases most elaborate, and notes 
| of admiration galore. It is exceedingly wild, but perfectly 
| harmless. 


| 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 

Inter Amicos: Letters between James Martineaw and William 
Knight, 1869-72. (John Murray. 5s.)—This volume contains a 
sermon, @ reprinted article on “The Ethics of Creed-Subscrip- 
tion,” and some letters which passed between Dr. Martineau and 
Professor Knight. Most of their extensive correspondence has 
been placed in the hands of those who are preparing the official 
biography of Dr. Martineau. The letters here given refer for the 
most part to a single episode. The sermon has a history, for the 
author had to leave the Free Church of Scotland because of it. 
Not that it was a bad sermon, but because it was preached in a 
wrong place,—in Dr. Martineau’s church in Little Portland Street. 
At the time Mr. Knight defended his action on the principle that 
an acknowledgment of God as the common Father is the true 
| ground of Christian worship, not agreement on doctrinal ques- 
| tions.. The letters show that Mr. Knight was far from being in 
| agreement with the theological opinions of his correspondent. 
| In one long letter he defends the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, 
chiefly, however, on the ground that it is an inevitable inference 
| from the unique phenomena of the life of Jesus, and 
| from some apparent necessities of the divine nature. His 
argument is well worth reading, but it could not have 
| possessed much weight with Dr. Martineau, whose principles of 

interpretation had led him to reject as unauthentic most of the 
| New Testament passages on which Mr. Knight relied. While, 
| however, Dr. Martineau rejects emphatically the Catholic doctrine 
| of the Incarnation, he acknowledges in striking language its 

power as a creative force in the spiritual education of humanity. 
| “I am profoundly convinced,”’ he writes, “that tha idea of an 
| historical incarnation affords no permanent standing ground for 

a religious philosophy; and I look upon it as the transitory 
| means of saving the supreme truth—which Theism would else 
| have lost—of the life of God in the soul of. man,—a life intense 
| jn proportion to self-surrender. This aspect it is of the doctrine, 
, together with the whole cluster of sentiments, penitential and 
' trustful, that gather around it, which has always drawn me in 
| heart to the piety of orthodox Christendom far more than to 
| that of my fellow-believers. But though I feel with other 
Churches—and their hymns and prayers speak to me in 
tones of a home-music—I cannot think with them, and 
my wonder at their creed increases from year to year.” 
| Mr. Knight, like most Broad Churchmen, desired that the 
signing of creeds should sit lightly on the consciences of the 
signatories. Dr. Martineau’s austere integrity was repelled by 
'this view, which he regarded as_ ethically inadmissible 
and socially demoralising. The only method, he writes, 
of getting freedom for religious thought without tam- 
pering with veracity was to get rid of  creed-engage- 
ments altogether. He adds, however:—“It is only when 
jit comes to argument on principles, that the Huguenot 
spirit which I inherit wakes within me. With the diffi- 
culties of each concrete problem I feel the most entire—I 
could almost say afficted sympathy.” Not the least interesting 
| part of the volumeis the address presented to Dr. Martineau on 
| his eighty-third birthday, with its remarkable list of signatures. 
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It looks like an anticipation of the theological paradise of the 
future, to'see the Dean of Westminster and M. Renan, the Bishop 
of Ripon and Professor Zeller, lying down together with a number 
of Scotch and American ministers to ‘pay homage to the veteran 
theologian of one of the most unpopular of Christian sects, The 
homage was given in part to the man; but it was in part due to 
the fact that Dr. Martineau had come to be universally recog- 
nised as the most trusted leader in the conflict with materialism. 








CHURCH HISTORY FOR LAY READERS, 

The Post-Apostolic Age. By Lucius Waterman, D.D. With an 
Introduction by Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
New York. (T. and T, Clark, Edinburgh. 6s.)—The author of 
this volume acknowledges that his main purpose was to make 
Church history interesting to lay readers, and apply some of its 
lessons to our own times. The Bishop of New York gives his 
benediction to the work, and expresses satisfaction that scholar- 
ship is in our day emancipating itself from the domination of 
ecclesiasticism. He adds that traditions of suppression, per- 
version, and sometimes of deliberate mutilation of truth have 
been a dominant note in almost all Latin methods of dealing 
with the history of Christianity, and especially with any- 
thing that concerned the claims or authority of the 
Church. We wish we could say that such methods have been 
exclusively Latin, but we are glad to find that the Bishop of New 
York condemns them. Dr. Waterman’s work is distinctly 
interesting. In dealing with the many difficult critical questions 
of Post-Apostolic history he does not always show himself to be a 
highly trained scholar, and he is hardly competent to sit in 
judgment.on Hatch and Harnack; but he has read largely, and 
has gathered together a great deal of information which will be 
of service to readers who desire a general knowledge of the 
period. He sometimes illustrates the ancient story very happily 
by means of modern analogies. The following upon the Early 
Church heresies would appeal especially to modern American 
experiences :—“ Much more dangerous to the Church than perse- 
cution was the attempt—there was really a host of them—to 
rival the new religion by the discovery of another, still more 
attractive to the mind of the day. Imagine forty or fifty forms 
of what is known as ‘Christian Science’ sweeping over the world 
of our day, and drawing much people after them, so as to be a 
serious hindrance to the endeavours of the Christian Kingdom to 
get a hearing. Then you will have some slight idea of what the 
various forms of Gnosticism were to the Christian Church of the 
second century.” We regret that this notice of Dr. Waterman’s 
work has been delayed by an accident. 








Where is my Husband? and other Brown Studies. By George 
Frost. (T. Burleigh. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little collection of 
essays is decidedly amusing, and contains some very happy 
sentences, in spite of its somewhat infelicitous name. The first 
paper purports to be written by a spinster who discusses the 
question of marriage and what qualities and circumstances, 
according to her observation, tend to happiness in that state. 
Her conclusion is that Louis Stevenson was right, and one 
“crows weary of all things except of comprehension.” “Holidays” 
is a sensible little article in which the writer deprecates the 
tendency of the present day to “swagger” about overwork. 
“Labour,” she says, “has become a passion disguised as a 
duty,” and we forget that “the music of our lives depends on 
the rests as much as on the notes.” ‘“ Mistress and Maid” 
describes the disappointments of a young housekeeper on 
a@ small income who decides to be a model mistress to her 
servants, combining the “ very particular lady” with the paragon 
of sweet reasonableness. Somehow she does not succeed. Per- 
haps in these days of transition, the essayist suggests, we fall 
between two stools, ‘‘ the feudal system and co-operative house- 
keeping,” and “the middle-class mistress of the future will 
probably find that her maid, if she is not a Chinaman, is a 
tradition.” Altogether the book is very readable and amusing, 
and we recommend it heartily to those who want light reading 
for the holidays outside the realms of fiction, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other Jornis.] 





The Tale of the Argonauts. By Apollonius of Rhodes. Trans- 
lated by Arthur 8S, Way. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. net.)—We 
have no disposition to quarrel with the action of the editor of 


—___, 
ranked with Bacchylides, Tibullus, Statius, and the like, Mr, 


first translation, the Odyssey. Possibly somie of the choral odeg 
in Euripides, presenting, as they do, unusual difficulties, should 
be excepted. It may be said, however, without hesitation, that 
this version of the Argonautica is a success. The original of 
Apollonius is not very attractive. The verse seems to mock us, 
as we are mocked by an echo. And it is overloaded with a 
peculiar kind of learning, packed close with hard Dames, 
most of them unfamiliar. The hard names are here, of 
course, but one glides over them more easily, and the 
vexation of the echo is avoided. The result is that the 
translation is more readable than that which is translated. We 
mean that many to whom the Greek presents no particular diff. 
culties will prefer the English, It has a more poetical ring 


King of the Bebryki, standing ready to engage :— 


«Then stood they forth, nor in form nor in stature alike to behold: 

But the one might be seed of Typhdéeus the fell, or a monster of old, 

Ay, even as one of the giant brood of Earth, which she bare 

To wreak upon Zeus her wrath: but Tyndareus’ son showed fair 

As the star of the heaven, whose loveliest beams through the fading blue 

Shine in the eventide, when the wings of the night drop dew. 

Even such was the child of Zeus, and the soft down bloomed on his chin, 

And bright were his dancing eyes: but waxed his breast within 

His fury and might like a wild beast’s rage ; and he struck out fast 

With his hands, making trial if swift were their play, as in days overpast 

Uncramped by the stress of toil and the strain of the weary oar. ? 

But Amykus proved not his limbs, but he glared on his foe evermore 

Standing in silence aloof.” 
The poem itself is strikingly unequal; it drags particularly 
during the somewhat purposeless adventures of the Argonauts’ 
return journey. Mr. Way cannot choose but follow it; neverthe. 
less, he does, as we have before hinted, help his readers to pass 
lightly over the somewhat tedious archeological and geographical 
digressions. Here is a passage where the poet rises to his highest, 
the passion of Medea :— 

** And she kissed her bed, and her hands on the walls with loving caress 

Lingered: she kissed the posts of the doors; and one long tress 

She severed, and left it her bower within, for her mother to be 

A memorial of maidenhood’s days, and with passionate voice moaned she: 

‘This tress in mine own stead leave I, or ever I go, unto thee, 

My mother ; and, far though I wend, yet take farewell from me! 

Farewell thou, Chalkiopé, aud mine home !—Would God that the wave, 

Ere thou cam’st to the Kolchian land, O stranger, had yawned for thy 

grave |’ 
So spake she, and down from her eyelids in floods the teardrops ran, 

Then, even as stealeth forth from the house of a wealthy man 

A bondmaid, whom fate but newly hath torn from her fatherland-soil, 

Who never till now hath tasted the lot of bitter toil, 

But unschooled to misery, shrinking in horror from slavery 

Under the cruel] hands of a mistress, forth doth she flee ; 

Even so from her home forth hasted the lovely maid that day. 

Yea, and the bolts of the doors self-moving to her gave way 

Leaping aback at the swift-breathed spell of her magic song, 

And with feet unsandalled she ran the narrow lanes along, 

While her left hand gathered a fold of her mantle, to screen from sight 

Her brows and her face and her lovely cheeks, the while with her right 

The hem of the skirt of her tunic she held upraisedfrom the ground, 

And swittly without the towers that girded the wide burg round 

By the durkling path in her terror she came ; and no man knew 

of the warders thereof, but past them all unseen she flew.” 


The Transit of Civilization from England to America in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Edward Eggleston. (Hirschfeld 
Brothers. 6s. net.) —The book to which this not very intelligible 
title is given is intended to correct popular notions about the 
mental and moral condition of the founders of the great American 
Republic. Mr. Eggleston found it necessary, he says, “to build 
a description from the ground,”’—i.e., he found little help from 
either American or English sources. Our impression is that we 
have seen before most of what he tells us, but that he is original 
in his treatment of his materials. We might say, perhaps, that 
his countrymen have never been spoken to quite so plainly about 
their ancestors, “The emigrants,” he writes, “had no consider- 
able part in the higher intellectual life of the age; the great 
artistic passions of Shakespeare and Milton touched them not at 
avy point. Bacon’s contribution to the art of finding truth did 
not belong to tham. Men may live at the same time without 
being intellectual contemporaries.” This theme Mr. Eggleston 
works out with much care and industry. He brings together 
a quite surprising amount of information gathered from New 
England, Virginian, and Maryland sources. We cannot help 
feeling that he is somewhat too contemptuous of the men about 
whom he writes. One stage of development has to go before 
another. A frog may be justly conseious of being an improve 
ment on a tadpole, but he should remember that the tadpole had 
to be what he was. Where religion is concerned our author 
seems to be peculiarly unsympathetic. The dogmatisms which 
seem even repulsive to us did their share in building up a solid 
foundation of character. Nevertheless, the book may be read 
with much profit. It-is certainly the outcome of wide reading. 
Mr. Eggleston’s classics seem a little shaky. “A couplet of the 





the “Temple Classics” in including this volume in his series. 
Apollonius is a classic, though, perhaps, of the third class, to be 


time” is credited with the thought that “God gave to man an 


Way’s translation is new, but his work has met with so general, 
an approval that a new effort is ipso facto qualified for admission, 
He has never, we think, been quite so successful asi he was in hig 


about it. Here is a specimen, the two boxers, Pollux and Amykus, 
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gpright face that he might view the stars,” &c. Is he not 
phnking of Ovid’s fine lines :— 


«Os,homini sublime dedit, caelumque tueri 
iussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus’’ ? 


It was not Ovid who said that it was “known by experience ” that 
«kine in decomposition produced honey bees.” Virgil describes 
the process in the Fourth Georgic, where it forms the introduc. 
tion to the magnificent episode of Orpheus and Eurydice. Virgil 
geems to have got it from Varro, and Varro, possibly, from one 


of the Alexandrian writers. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. By 
H. Thiselton Mark. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—This is the 
Gilchrist Report for the present year, and embodies the results 
of Mr. Mark’s inquiries among American schools and teachers. 
The report, says the author, “refers almost entirely to public 
education.” The part of this great subject now uppermost in 
men’s minds is the constitution of the governing power. “ Popular 
control” is the favourite watchword just now. But it was just 
in this respect that the American system least satisfied 
the observer. The schools of a city are under the control 
of a city superintendent, who, says Mr. Mark, “is really 
the key to the whole situation.” He goes on:—“ And, con- 
sidering that he is so, he often works in an American city 
under vexations from which, in all conscience, he ought to 
befree. He is anything but a permanent official. A change in 
the political complexion of the Board of Education may seal his 
fate. To meet with really excellent men, educationists to the 
core, who had the never-absent consciousness of their need for a 
majority on the Board of Education to secure their re-election 
year by year, was one of the most disturbing features of the 
writer’s inquiry. The wonder is that American cities are so well 
served, and that men of such earnestness and ability are tempted 
into what strikes a stranger as so precarious a service. That the 
thing works out in practice better than it looks in theory must 
he taken for granted.” Happily we are free from this particular 
danger. But one result of popular control here is the continual 
intrusion of non-educational influences. Where School Boards 
exist, the determiuing factor in their constitution is commonly 
the Church v. Dissent question. We have touched on one only 
of the many questions here discussed. For the rest, we can but 
give the heartiest commendation of the book to our readers. 
A very different aspect of the subject is to be found in Com- 
mercial Education at Home and Abroad, by Frederick Hooper and 
James Graham (Macmillan and Co., 63s.) Of course, the 
permanent and universal difficulty is when to begin to 
specialise. We should be inclined to lay down the principle 
that in all secondary educetion—the primary being, for the 
present purpose, set aside—a good literary training should be the 
groundwork. Whether Latin should be a part of this may be 
left an open question. Specialisation supposed—and it must take 
place sooner or later—Messrs. Hooper and Graham have collected 
a great mass of information on the subject of what is given and 
what is wanted in the matter of commercial teaching. There 
could hardly be a more complete guide to the subject. 





Original Papers. By the late John Hopkinson, D.Se. Vol. I., 
“Technical Papers,” edited, with a Memoir, by B. Hopkinson. 
Vol. IL, “Scientific Papers,’ same Editor. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. per vol.) —The papers in the first volume mostly 
deal with particular applications of electricity to practical pur- 
poses, or to the genaral subject. Electricity and magnetism, 
viewed from the scientific side, are again the chief topics treated 
in Vol, II. All this is beyond our province; the editor’s memoir 
of ais father is of general interest. Dr. Hopkinson graduated at 
Cambridge in 1870, coming out as Senior Wrangler (he was 
first in fourteen out of sixteen papers, and obtained the first 
Smith's Prize). For a time he had an idea of teaching, and 
actually applied for a Mathematical Lectureship at Owens 
College, Manchester, This application he withdrew, and before 
long definitely gave up his life to practical work. Before he was 
twenty-three he was appointed engineer and manager of im- 
portant optical works, taking precedence of men of considerable 
experience, and soon justifying his appointment. From that 
time till his premature death by an accident in the Alps he 
continued to achieve an uninterrupted success. The picture 
here drawn of his moral and mental qualities is of remarkable 
interest, 


In the “ Rural Science Series ” (Macmiilan and Co., 5s. net 
each vol.), we have two volumes :—The Feeding of Animals, by 
Whitman Howard Jordan, and Farm Poultry, by J. C. Watson. 
It will be remembered that the series is of American origin. 
Hence the practical portions of the volumes are liable to modifica- 











’ Griffiths (A.), A Set of Flats, er 8vo ..... 











tion when applied to English conditions. The details of the 
subject are, of course, outside the limits of these columns, and we 
can only give a general recommendation of them to readers who 
may be interested in the matter. 





Leaves from a Journal in the East. By Julia Smith. (W. RB, 
Russell and Co.)—There is no particular reason why Miss Smith 
should have published her journal. There are even some reasons 
why she should not. Generally, there is the crowd of books, 
though this volume is thoughtfully made to appear at a slack 
time. And there are things said that are not quite wise. Here 
is an example :—“ Clash of Western culture, sartorial effects and 
vulgarity with Eastern conservatism and picturesqueness.” 
This was written, it is true, early in the tour. By the time it 
was finished, the writer probably discovered that there is plenty 
of vulgarity in the East also. But there is no necessity to 
criticise what is hardly meant for a serious expression of opinion, 
Miss Smith writes as a cheerful, interested, good-tempered 
observer, who, happily for herself, had not time to see beneath 
the surface, 


We have received the second and third volumes of the hand- 
some “Library Edition of the Works of George Eliot” (W. 
Blackwood and Sons, 10s. 6d. net each). The two contain The 
Mill on the Floss and Romola, 


A jubilee medal commemorating the origin of the Crystal 
Palace and the holding of the Naval and Military Exhibition has 
been struck. It presents the heads of “ Victoria and Albert ” on 
one side, and “‘ Edward and Alexandra” on the other. It is sold 
for one shilling (in either yellow or white metal), and the whole 
of the proceeds are to go to the “ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~<——_ 
Barr (A. E.), Souls of Passage, cr 8V0 .........cccccccccsssseccssccsscsssesecees(UWwin) 6,0 
Becke (Louis), By Rock and Pool, and other Stories, er 8vo ......... (Unwin) vu 


a Study of Colonization and 


Bigelow (P), The Children of the Nations: 
.(Heinemann) net 100 


its Problems, 8vO.............0.0008 
Black’s Buckinghamshire, 12mo secgsecesesess( en) 26 
3rown (R. M.), The Bible in Lesson and Story, er 8vo. eeee.--(Allenson) 5v 
Caine (Hall), The Eternal City, cr 8V0 ...........cccccescee seccoeceees (Heinemann) Uv 
Cambridge (Ada), The Devastators, Cr 8V0  ...........::ssceseeeeeeeeeeee(Dethuen) 6,0 
Dodge (W. P.), From Squire to Prince: being a History of the Rise of the 
BRNO OF Cr ICO Scinisis sn sncere ces canavcctssnesdeiaoddsseuckandbavestsaneted (Unwin) 106 










Harrington (C.), A Manual of Practical Hygiene, 8vo 
Hill (H.), A South African Arithmetic, cr S5vo  ...........0. 
Howe (G.), Epsom: its History aud Surroundings, Svo 
(The Homeland Association) net 60 
Letters of St. Panl to Seven Churches and Three Friends, translated by A. 


Be Was: G8 OUI os ss cre canis sasascesssgnwadacsusevsssieveesceettamcaneae (Macmillan) net 50 
Lloyd (Nelson), A Drone and a Dreamer, er 8V0..................... (Heinemann) 6v 
Macdougall (D. 'I'.), Practical Text-Book of Plant Physiology, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 7.6 
Mackey (H. O.), Points, Parables, and Pictures, er 8vo........... (R.T.S.) 36 






May (E. S.), A Retrospect on the South African War, 8vo ..(S. Low) 50 
Panter (C. R.), Granuaile : a Queen of the West, er 8vo...... ee (Jarrold) 50 
Parker (John), The City Temple Pulpit Sermons, Vol. V., 8 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net °6 


Pater (Walter), Essays from the Guardian, 8V0  ............00 (Macmillan) net 86 
Phillpotts (Eden), The Striking Hours, cr $VO .......c.cecceeeee eee ees (Methuen) 60 
Pike (G. H.), Oliver Cromwell and his Times, er 8vo.................6.6 (Unwin) 36 


Poland (John), A Retrospect of Surgery during the Past Century, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 5.0 
Schule (C. W.), Chemical Essays, 8vo..................(Secott & Greenwood) net 
Setoun (Gabriel), The Skipper of Barncraig, cr 8V0...............46 (Constable) 60 
Steinmann (Ernest), Botticelli (Monographs on Artists), imp Svo 
(Grevel) net 40 
Step CW.); Shall Tele, CF Sve i... cccsese-nssscsss sececesescascsnchocecseoceqers essa MEO | aw 
Western (E.), Gyda the Goth: a Story of Constantinople, er 8vo (Burleigh) 3.4 
Workman (H. B.), Dawn of the Reformation, Vol. L., 12mo 
(Wesleyan Conference Office) 26 








“LIBERTY ”|HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and “Liberty” Colourings, 
PRINTED FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


OSL E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
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A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843. President : RICHARD A. McCURDY. = Estab. 1843. 





FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





| BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. Upwards of £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
PROVIDENT | The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
| be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 
INSTITUTIO | then existing will participate. 
Jndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. | vision for old age. 
No, 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





THE CELLULAR CLOTHING C0O.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Re ee peor = —_ ogg word AERTEX in the 


Mlustrated Price-List of sull range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-jree on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Lid., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 


OUR EYES 





With Special Information about Spectacles 


DEF ECTIVE and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIG H 2 | | and Eye-glasses by 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


EYE-STRAIN!) zie consis, yids 


Consultations free of charge. 


Renovations — of Houses. rng 

Renovations — of Decorations, 

Renovations — of Furniture, 
ESTIMATES FREE. SER 


HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET 
1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, s.w. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 








The Lancet says :—*This is genuine’cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
Cc AM B <4 | Cc Children’s......1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED, 
Ladies’ .........2/3 * Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 


me il ‘i Gentlemen’s...3/3 a Gentlemen’s.3/ll ,, 
irect from the “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Manufacturers. POCKET RopinsON AND CLEAVER have a 

world-wide fame.” —T'he Queen. 


Samples and, Price Lists Hf ANDKERCHIEFS, 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London for the Magnilicent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 

















178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 








APPOINTMENT | an) Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 





| application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
DE Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MANK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 








ALLIANGE ASSURANGE -COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1$24, 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fietcher, Esq. 
TF. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred ‘Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelin P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 





‘Thomas Henry Burrougbes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Johu Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel I’. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiwn. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Torms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to E 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 
stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F, E. Kitchener, Esg. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 
MXHE WIDOW of a CLERGYMAN WISHES for the 
CARE of ONE or TWO CHILDREN to educate with her own little girl, 





/aged 93. Her house is in a beautiful and healthy part of Worcestershire. 


Resident governess, good references.—For particulars, address Mrs. GORTON, 
Coteybury, Bayton, Cleobury Mortimer. 1 
PARENT, whose Son being very backward was success 
fully prepared for the University, WISHES to strongly RECOMMEND 
his ‘TUTOR, an Oxford man, who was formerly a coach at the ’Varsity (and 
now prepares for various exams). Charmiug house and grounds (Berkshire), 
strictly individual tuition, combined with ali the comforts and retinements of 
home, Late dinner. Another pupil has recently passed the ‘‘ Little-Go” after 
three mouths’ coaching.—Address, Mrs. KENNEDY, or JAMES KENNEDY, 
Esq., Carlton Lodge, Westbury-on-Trym, Nr. Clifton, Glos. Refereuce is 
also kindly permitted to Captain Erskine, Speaker’s Court, Palace, Westminster. 


Y SPECIAL PERMISSION OF HIS MAJESTY— 
FOURTEEN DRAWINGS by QUEEN VICTORIA and. KING 
EDWARD VII. will be Reproduced in THE GIRL’S REALM for September. 
rice Od. 
ING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Fully Equipped Public School 


on moderate terms, beautifully situated in Cathedral Close, very 











Exams.—Head-Master, Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The HOLMES: 

DALE PRESS UNDERTAKES the PRINTING of Periodical end 
other Literature for Authors and Publishers. Estimates free.—Inquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the MANAGER, the Holmesdale Press, Redhill 
Junction, Surrey. 


H INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER 13th, 1901. 




















NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on tht 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagemh 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





or frum the Office, at is. Gd. cach. By post, 1s. 9d. 


healthy locality. Classical and Modern Sides. Scholarships at next Entrance 
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1 ha COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR, 
at above address. 





__ 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
JNE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
@) oF ed. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 
ST, MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 
NIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
@) tke Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


T, MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools, Fees,-£60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 

RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


() 











AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position-close to-London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French.and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann, ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in ber Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for. Music, 
Sketcliing, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ESTBROOK, MACCLESFIELD.—tThe . Rev. 
DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Marl- 
borough and Rossall). New classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 
large playground. Exhibitions to the Universities. The Head-Master 
RECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrook, well situated in large grounds 
away from the town.—Prospectus and list of honours on application. 


A LADY, with a large house and grounds on the South 

Coast, to extend her connection would RECEIVE into her SCHOOL 
TWO GIRLS, daughters of officers, doctors, or gentlemen of good social posi- 
tion, at reduced fees. Excellent education.—Full particulars on application to 
LADY PRINCIPAL, Box 99, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A few HEAD - MASTER'S 

NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available-for September. TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 

Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. 
Preparation for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. 
Teunis, hockey, cycling, swimming.--Prospectus on application. 


Me A. K. SELLAR, M.A. OXON, RECEIVES 
a! PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy and University Entrance Examinations. 


\T. JEAN DE LUZ—THE VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS.—Resident Certificated English and Foreign Mistresses and Profes- 
sors, Preparation for English and French Examinations. Lessons given by 
certificated teacher in cooking and dressmaking. Boarders received by the 
Head-Mistress, Excellent climate, and every opportunity for out-door life 
and exercise—Apply during August and September to Miss JOCELYN 
SMITH, Barton St. David, Somerton, Somerset. 


FRIDESWIDE’'S SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 


h e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Universities, &e., if desired.—For particulars apply Miss HAYLLAR. 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House-Master has 
ma a few VACANCIES for Septembernext. Many University, Army and 
Vow: Successes ; seven Balliol Scholarships, and four Fellowships since 1894, 
ery healthy, modern sanitation, hospital nurse as matron.—Apply for Ilustra- 
ted Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KEELING, Boscobel, Weymouth. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
alr ;_large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
peed large visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ANTED TO PURCHASE ADMINISTRATIVE 


o WORK, Social Preferred, with prospects of advancement, England or 
sveed. pairintee, aged 30, M.A. Camb., classical honours, independent 
eans,— ‘ “ 2 “V5 > - : s 2 
Piccad; * Ww = P. Q.,” care of Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 






































Roerar AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
AY CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


7 PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GOEDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 


PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 





LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, at and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


_ASSo HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,.Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 











ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
Terms modcrate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NIVERSETY oF bURHAMS 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 











CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 

HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(1st Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, 
HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKTN, Trin. Coll.. Camb. (successor to Mr. 
Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. South- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, sunny climate; soil, 
sand and gravel. Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of five acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms include board and tuition, French, 
drilling, singing, drawing, carpentering, &c. Reduced terms to sons of officers, 
Experienced matron, 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gus, Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 




















INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 

successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D, E.- 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Publia 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply te the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Haisteads, Nast Sheen, S.W. 


NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the statf of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A, 
11 Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 
NDENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical trainiug (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, Xc., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-tield. Exeeptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. iors STDS RE 9 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
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HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. : 
In connection with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls, 
Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. Principal—Miss RIGG. 
Mistress of Method and Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER ; 
assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. _ 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women 
Teachers, together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a 
School of over 400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in 
Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and Musical and Swedish Drill. 
Students are prepared for the Examination of the Cambridge Teachers 
Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of Residence is provided for Students. 
Terms moderate. ; 

A Free Studentship will be awarded in September to a University graduate. 

There is also a Junior Division in which Students are prepared for Cambridge 
Higher Local or Inter. Arts. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10th. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. : 

The Rev. J.A.S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
graduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French,and German. Delight- 
ful outdoor life: cricket, football, &c. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 


SIT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 

Heal-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 
LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. 

Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

MALL PREPARATORY’ SCHOOL.—For ROYAL 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 
for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 
boys. Individual tuition. Lorg experience in Naval Exams. Moderate fees. 
—Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 

















A wart SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 
DUCATION.—UPTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comforts, gymnasium, 
eycling, recreation grounds. Moderate feces. Gov. student required.—Address, 
Miss ETHERINGTON. 
REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Roarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). ‘ 

A NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
i Palace). — Established 1860. High-class finishing school. Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successtul 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hiil, 5.E. 

igre ge RNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. WINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &ec. 


Oye WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnuasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret. Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 




















IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus en application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


la thaalnad tle SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 

AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 

visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 

and heather district. Kiding, eyeling, &c. School recommended by Miss 

Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.—Apply to Miss 8S, 
CARR. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
. soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Chelteuham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-tieid, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 

OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
P Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 














ein 
HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Colles 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss AT; 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists I 
of University women of professional standing and experience, Sie 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great a cation 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil a 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The the 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of near] 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Pringer 


Newnhain College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Uniy.; parents-of ba 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERE. , 





ue HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTBAp 
LONDON, N.W. 4 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


_ Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked SUCCESS 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L., and map 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. y 


= ars 

IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. — BONVI, 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Statt Highly Certij. 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro. 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations, 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeavtiFuL Country SITvation, bracing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &¢. Schoo} 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, @ 
Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 


a? * ae Cc O L L E @ &, 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 

Rev. W. é. COMPTON, M.A., 
____ Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
Head-Master—Rev. O. D. INSKIP, MA., LL.D. 
Inclusive Fees from £50 to £39 per annum. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 4, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stauds high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, Z; 


] ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


—One of the finest and best equipped private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished tor object in view. 100 acres, 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100ft. by 
30ft.); swimming bath; recreation hall (90ft. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautiful 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
and resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 13, 80 guineas 

Y. 




















per annum,—-Prospectus on application to the Principal, J . BAYLE 


ST: MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY; 
b LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
____ Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKY, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
|} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.--PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. Keferences to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
7m, * London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


wETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
L) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Nev Coll., Camb. Highest references. 

N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 



































if EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 
4 1381 A.D.—A Public School with good Modern side. Fourteen Scholar 
ships connecting the School with the Universities. Terms :—School house, 
£65; Junior House, £55 per annum.—For vacancies for next Term apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. s 
UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field; fivescourts; gymnasium ; copentiatethens, High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. on 
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EEDS GIRLS’ 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR: 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


tae WALL.—HARLEIGH SCHOOL, BODMIN.— 

Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
only, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Home comforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros 
pectus, Views, Magazine from the HEAD-MASTER. NEXTT RM, SEPT. 16th. 


NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION. FOR’ SONS .OF 

GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs, per annum; reduction to brothers, 
Vicar is Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 
games, gymnasium, references, &c. Very healthy village. Over 600 have 














with family life and comfort,—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN, 





already been educated.--Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, Winslow. 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
| pace STON SELEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. versio 





Head-Mistress 
(late of Girton College, 
i a Term, 
Fees, & Me Gees daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
er DARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
: i School. 
— bana can be obtained from the Secretary, 
ExT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
> T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ae Sea A r aT. ul] 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
ter—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Head- Master—J Cambridge. nil 











MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, September 16th. The 
School is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school.—For Pros- 


e Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. _ 


pectus apply to th 


OME.— Winter, 1901.—HOME for GIRLS over 16 
wishing to study Ttalian and other Languages, anc. and mod., Roman 
History, Archrology, and Art; also Music—in one of the healthiest quarters 
of the city. Italian always spoken. Excursions to places of historic interest 
in the hills and neighbouring country. Course, eight months—end October, end 
June.—Prospectuses can be obtained from the Principals, Signorina BICE 
DOBELLI and Miss ALISON, co Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, 
Hampstead. Miss Alison will be in London until mid-September. 


ENMARK.—Charming Country House in prettiest part 

of Zealand. Opportunities for speaking and learning Danish, cycling, 

dnving, &c. English comforts. ~ 30s. weekly. OLD NEWNHAM STUDENT 

(married) RECEIVES PAYING GUESTS, — Nebs-Mullegaard, Ringsted, 
Denmark.—Kefer, Miss Alice Johnson, Newnham Coll., Camb. 








ELMONT SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT, for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A large old country house, with 

j3 acres of garden and playing-fields. Tennis, cricket, hockey. New class- 

rooms, specially designed, and perfect sanitation. Principal, Mrs. LEISHMAN. 

Head-Mistress, Miss OWEN SNOW, M.A.; and a large staff of Resident and 
Visiting English and Foreign Mistresses. 


pazis4 Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 





for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 
St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris, Foreign languages a speciality. 
Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.—Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham, 


RAULEIN TEXTER, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 

Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, RECEIVES 

in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 

educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home.— 
Address, Friulein TEXTER, Darmstadt. 


NHE COLLEGE OF ST... NAZAITRE-SUR-LOIRE, 
FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Rennes, RECEIVES 
as PUPILS English Youths from 14 to 19 years of age: classical and modern 
side; terms moderate ; English church.—Ffor references and particulars write 
the PRINCIPAL. 
PPLICATIONS are INVITED from Clergymen of the 
EE Church of England for the appointment of PRINCIPAL and SECRE- 
TAKY of the OOTACAMUND LAWRENCE ASYLUMS, Nilgiri Hills, 8. 
India.—For particulars, apply to the SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, & MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
\FERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
al EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 


\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—On SEP- 

TEMBER 11th at ll a.m. an EXAMINATION for PRESENTATIONS 
(carrying immediate admission to the School) will be held. On DECEMBER 
llth One or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 12, and 
at least FOUR PRESENTATIONS will be competed for.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 
. Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL, on account of the invigorating 
air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘ BRITAN- 
NIA.’ Has never had a failure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
upward of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 18 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossail, Haileybury, Malvern, Lancing). Terms, 60 and 80 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Master, 


CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
—Music, Modern Languages, and Physical Training receive special 
attention. Preparatory division. Examinations if desired. Boarders return 
September 19th. Prospectus and photographs on application.—Miss F. A 
GILBERT and Miss NIMMO, Logaus, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
Situated on the North Cliff overlooking the sea. GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EX AMINA- 
TIONS at any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also for the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 


SESAME HOUSE, for Home Life Training; and Train- 
) ing of Children’s Lady-Nurses; and Kindergarten Mistresses, 43a 
ACACIA ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. Situated in large old-fashioned 
garden; children attend daily. Complete course in kindergarten, science, 
flower and vegetable gardening, needlework, simple cooking, nursery, laundry, 
de, ; practice in nursery and class teaching. Good situations found. 6 and'8 
guineas a term; residence (if desired) 1 guinea a week.—Miss SCHEPEL and 
Miss BUCKTON at home Tuesdays. 



































RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONG ATE SCHOOLS, 

L KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 





ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
.,, GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchoolforGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


STAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
\ perfectly SELF-CURED SfAMMERER. ld and young have been success- 
ED treated. Boy residents received ; tuition given during treatment.— Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 











| ¢ Meaileliithaleaia atid OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1901-1902. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 15th, 1901. 
The Preliminary Examination will Commence on September 27th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination and 
only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, 
after aii on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom, 

The total cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees and fees for 
the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £120. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 50, and of the aggregate annual value 
of £1,183, are open to Competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had free on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. The University also grants the following 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, and Law:—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts; in Science—Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture) ; in Divinity—Doctor 
of Divinity (honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity; in Law—Doctor of Laws 
(honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY OF FACULTIES. 


PIN BUR G6 H A O A-D. B- B® Y. 

U Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Rector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
see Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 
1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will be glad to see Parents by 
appointment. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1901-1902, will commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for Sept. 24th, 25th, 26th. 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on Sept. 24th and 25th, Notice 
in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before Sept. 16th. 

There are annually EIGHTEEN RESIDENT Hospital Appointments open 
to Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students 54 guineas, 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Mospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.— A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with Preparation for the Examinations, 
are afforded. References exchanged.— Apply, Dr. DAWSON ‘TURNER, 
37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


I ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


(T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
h HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. P. W. 
LATHAM, of Cambridge. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
Regulations, Fees, etc., etc., may be obtained on application to the Dean of the 
School. 
bar ce S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 44.—J. and J, 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


























RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Gints? ENG.isH, ForerGn ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable informatien & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
mloO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


gp eg SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 





BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


_ AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—141 Regent Street, W. 
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fe DS ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
[= AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1901-1902. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
the Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinatious, 
Scholarships; Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective 
Colleges, or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Businghall 
Street, E.c. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £30 
per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering ...... W.C. Unwin, F.R.S., M-Inst.C.E. “ 
F er Dies (W. E. Ayrton, F.B.S., Past Pres. 
Electrical Engineering..........0sssseeeeree i Inst.E-E. I ¥ 
SR 55, 5: Vedjersnnoneraceubucustoanees H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S- 
Mechanics and Mathematics................ O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. (Dean), 
CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, %.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14, pre- 
paring to enter Engineering and Cheinical Industries, and for Evening Students. 

Fees, £15 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 

3 as : F {S.P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.B.S., Princi- 
Physics and Electrical Engineering ... 1 pal of the College. . : 


Mechanical Engineering and Mathe- f W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E 


matics........... 
CRETIBIEY — ccessccsvcvececsevesscceneneccrecccces Sts IMGIGOMS, Bite, Feds. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 


City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basingball Street, E.C. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Tuesday, 
October Ist, Dr. Day in the chair. . 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
use, and no beds are closed. The only goneral hospital for East London. In- 
patients last- year, 12,746; out-patients, 161,762; accidents, 19,944; major 
operations, 2,526, 

Appointments. More appointments» salaried and resident are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months, 
All free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. . Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 
Club. F 

The Metropolitan, Ceutral, and other Railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
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£15 15s. CRUISE, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, NAPLES, and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th 


On the S.Y. “‘ ARGONAUT ” ; tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000: ek 
Times leading article, April 26th, 1901, as ‘‘a commodiots bene bear 2 
with every inodern convenience and luxury.” » fitted 

£6 6s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 

£12 12s. FLORENCE and VENICE TOURS, 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 


Bir 
THE LITERARY PRY 











‘* Certainly the new nibs are excellent—a great improvement o: 
‘J’ °—Joun O1iver Hospes. afte average 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 





e ee 
| yg sse ve wi and LIFE INTERESTS in Landeq 
3 or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED 9 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERKSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








pee OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, & 
/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 








OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS spp. 
2 PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer “The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates, Special Wants 
List free HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








ARGAINS.—Burton’s “Arabian Nights,” 12 vols, 
Letchford’s Illustrations, as new, £6 6s. (pub. £12 12s.); Lounsbury’s 
“Studies in Chaucer,” 3 vols., 18s. 6d. (pub. £2 2s.) ; Morris’s ‘‘ County Seats,” 
6 vols., £2 17s. 6d. (pub. £9 9s.); Bible, 1584, slightly imperfect, £2 10s. ; “Library 
of Famous Literature,” 20 vols., £4 10s. (cost £7 net). Books bought, 
Catalogue free—HOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham, 








niin ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 





FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDG........ccccccsccsssesssscsssecerssscccserees £40,000,000. 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS,, 
Museum, Shetfield, who cleared plague of them from Shettield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 3d. 
Ys, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 





letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNEO SCOTT, Warden. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER READY TO-DAY, 


ConTAINs :— 





A pure Solution. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


An Original Etching, DUTCH FISHER FOLK, 
by C. F. ALLBON. 


LONDON TEN YEARS HENCE: a Panoramic 


For Gout and Indigestion. Forecast. Llustrated by Hedley Fitton. 


MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PresiprNt—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, tie 
Church and the Ariny, the Reformation Settlement, prices 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, &c. r 


light Dinner Wine. 








Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each}, with official guide, | S 7. E S T E Pp H E 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like-pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
d Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
| Claret sold iu Great Britain to equal them in 


may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Ofiice, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, S.W.; theS.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, | 
Sauctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, | 
Maitravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. | 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
atternoon. It is requested that all applications for 
tickets may contain the name and oa ress of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 

J. g- HANNAH, Chairman cf Committees. | pas 


Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 20" Do" 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality = 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold ‘at much higher R. AN DE RSO N & coa., 


MR. W. S. GILBERT: a Real Conversation. By 
WILLIAM ARCHER, 


And Many Stories and Articles of Actual Interest, 
Beautifully Illustrated throughout. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 





18 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


————— 








THE B3IOST NUTRITIOUS. . 


ESTABLISHED isoi. | value. Compare them with wines soid elsewhere at E P P Ss | Ss Cc oO Cc re) A. 


IRK BECK BAN K, | 16-and 20-2 dozen and upwards. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, | We regret the increased duly compels advance of 


Gd. per dozen. 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91 
“3 /o repayable on demand, 2 /o 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. | 
lars, poss free. 
FEANCIS RAVENSCEOFT, Manager. |! 


1°) pevosit accovsis 93) | JAMES SMITH AND CO., 

WINE MERCHANTS, ; 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATUBAL FLAVOUB ONLY. 
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T, FISHER UNWIN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
OULS OF PASSAGE. Amelia E. Barr. 
BY ROCK AND POOL. Louis Becke. 
SISTER TERESA. George Moore. 
AMONG THE SYRINGAS. Mary E. Mann. 
JOHN JONES. CURATE. Gwendolen Pryce. 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. Amelia E. Barr. 
BERGEN WORTH. Wallace Lloyd, 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. C. F. Pidgin. 
THE DISCIPLE. Paul Bourget. 
i, DE OMNIBUS. By the Conpuctor (Barry Pain). 
2, THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD WICKENHAM. 


Joun Ouiver Hosses. 
3, THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER to ELIZABETH. By——-? 
4, ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 


Barry Pary. Cloth, 2s. each ; Paper, 1s. each. 
——~RECENT SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
EVELYN INNES. By Grorce Moore. 6d. 

EBEN HOLDEN. By Irvine BACHELLER. 64. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. — By Ropert BUCHANAN. 64. 











heap Edition in One Volume. READY TO-DAY. 
THE FiRst TWO CENTURIES OF FLURENTINE HISTORY. 


y Prof. PasQuaLE ViLLARI. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d 








A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 








Westminster Review.—‘ A splendid atory." ” Fascinating book.’ 

Daily Telegraph.—* A powerful novel...... Holds the reader’s attention to the 
wi.” Spectator.—“ Vivid and realistic,” 

‘Academy.— Wants nothing of human interest.’ 

Edinburgh Evening News.—‘ Far surpasses in fascinating interest an ordinary 
novel.” Scotsman.—*‘ Exe iting.” 
To-day.—“ Absorbing.” Glasgow Lierald.—‘‘ A remarkable romance.’ 
ade Courier.— As enthralling as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony 
Hope or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” People.—*‘ A clever story.” 

Carstian World.—“ Absorbing...... There 1s Senctnttiine i in double measure.” 

Dundee Advertiser. —‘‘ Highly impressive...... Curiously attractive.” 





AN IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


FROM SQUIRE 
TO PRINCE. 


Being a History of the Rise of the 
House of Cirksena. 


By WALTER PHELPS DODGE, 


Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow Royal Geographical Society ; 
Fellow American Geographical Society; Author of “ Piers Gaveston,” &c. 





Fully Wllustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The romantic story of the gradual rise of a German country squire 
to the dignity of Imperial Count and Prince of the independent 
State of East Frisia has never been told in English ; and the three 
hundred years from 1430 to 1744, when the last Prince of East 
Frisia died without issue, and Frederick the Great took possession 
of the country, is rich in incident. Windswept and bleak on the 
shores of the North Sea, the vanished State has a pathetic interest 
which is fully described in this exhaustive book.” 


CONTENTS. 

The Ancient Lordship of East Frisia—Early Frisian 
History—The Origins of Government in Frisia—The 
Earlier Counts—Enno J.—Count Edzard I.—Enno II.— 
The Reign of Enno II. (contd.)—Edzard II., Christopher 
and John—The Later Counts—Count Enno III.—Frisia 
of To-day—Appendix. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND ADDRESSES BY THE LATE 
BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. By the 


= ; aa Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Fete 4 Crown 
vo, 6s. 








A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By A. C. Brapiey, LL.D., anon of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ne 


Daily News.—“ In _— ucing a “ae and simple commentary of the kind 
before us, Professor Bradley is performing a work of undeniable importance— 
he is giving us the higher criticism in good season.’ 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


193,000 Copies Sold in America and England. 
By the Author of “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CRISIS. 


QUEEN.—‘“ A splendid example of the st tory- -teller’s art...... Mr. Churchill 
ais his broad canvas with perpetual interest.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


OWEN JOHNSON, ARROWS OF THE 


ALMIGHTY. 


ATHENZUM.—“ A clever study of American life and character bivecs This is 
among the Lest of recent novels by Transatlantic writers.” 


A, E. HANCOCK, HENRY BOURLAND: 


The Passing of the Cavalier. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A fine piece of work.” 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ AND ARYA 


SAMAJ IN THEIR BEARING UPON CHRISTIANITY. A Study in 
Indian Theism. By Frank Litursestoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 











EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Ex imburg gh, with Papers 
on *‘ The Progress of Greece” and ‘“‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Rrowarp C. 
SEBB, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 





HANDBOOKS OF ARCHEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES.—NEW VOL. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. H. J. 


GREENIDGE, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Both logical in amen and lucid in exposition. And 
its subject is most wisely chosen, because it is the public life of the Romans 
which has been an example to all time.’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MONTHLY.—TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
AUGUST, 1901. 
South Africa and Imperialism. By. PETER STRUTHERS. 
The Poiitical Sir Willoughby Patterne: a Candid Liberal View of 
Mr. Chamberlain. By J. B. HOBMAN. 
Co-operators and the New ee a Great Work to be Done. 
The Russo- <aipene Imbrog 
By TAIO-KO o Nan-Ti- Huwe) and CHARLES STANFORD. 
By E. A. SELBY LOWNDES. 
By H. M. VAUGHAN. 
By AGNES G. LEWIS. 
By ERNEST A. SAVAGE. 
By THOMAS SCANLON. 
By PRAMATHANATH. 








The Rural mi. «4 

The Intolerable Situation in Rome. 
Marriage and Morality. 

Stephen Phillips. 

Henry George’s Biography. 
Western Science from an Eastern Standpoint. 





Loxpo 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 Yo we Buildings, Adelphi, .W.C. 


DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 

better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 
BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker, of Johu Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart 
Correspondence invited, 


ats 4 THE , 
ae ¢ ds 
enburys” Foods. 
A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. _Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 mc nth $s and upwards. 


— TS 








Senate t on Infant Feeding FREE. 





London : T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., wage Court, Lombard Strect, ‘London, E.Cc. 
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HOLIDAY NOVELS. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS, 


ANTHONY HOPE'S TRISTRAM OF BLENT. 


[Just Published. 


The ZZWES says :—“There is originality of construction, of 
character, and of dialogue...... often epigrammatic, often para- 
doxical, but still more often delightfully humorous.” 

LITERATURE says:—“The Tristrams...... mother, som, and 
wife—all three are finely imagined, original, and above all singularly 
interesting studies.” 

The WANCHESTER GUARDIAN speaks “of this charming 
story.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ It is equipped with 
an extremely clever plot.” 

The OBSERVER says:—“It is fresh and bright and full of 
good things.” 

The SCOTSMAN calls it “A study of the passion of curiosity— 
of the itch for meddling in other people’s affairs.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—** Tristram of Blent’ is an 
ideal holiday book.” 

The VORNING POST says :—* It illustrates the happy variety 
of Mr. Hope’s capacity as a writer of fiction.” 

VANITY FAIR says :—* Bold...... brilliant...... interesting...... 
dramatic...... a good story compounded by a master hand. We are 
inclined to believe that * Tristram of Blent’ is Mr. Hope’s greatest 
work.” 


THE DOMINE’S GARDEN. 
THE DOMINE’S GARDEN. 
THE DOMINE’S GARDEN. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE DOMINE’S GARDEN. 


By IMOGEN CLARK, 
[Just Published. 

The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘A remarkable novel....... Told with 
poetry, grace, and dignity.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE :—* A book to read at leisure and 
to linger over.” 

The WORLD:—“A novelist of quite exceptional power and 
promise...... There are qualities to be discerned in this story which 
entitle it to a place among the most notable of recent works of 
fiction.” 

The DAILY EXPRESS says :—“‘One of the best of recent 
American novels, or indeed of recent novels in the English 
language.” 


AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
AN EPISODE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
AN EPISODE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
AN EPISODE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 


By the Author of “MISS MOLLY.” 
[Just Published, 


LATELY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE AT 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 


MRS. GREEN. 
By EVELYNE ELSYE RYND. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR. 


By OLIVER ONIOXS. 


A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 


By EDITH WHARTON, 


MONICA GREY. 


By the Hon. Lady HELY-HUTCHINSON. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, {7p 


New 6s. Books. 
CHRIST 2€& ANTI-CHRIST, 


NOW READY, 


THE DEATH OF THE Gops 


BEING No. 1. OF 
DMITRI MEREJKOWSKIS great Trilogy. 
Sole Authorised Translation by F. HERBERT TRENCH. 


THE DEATH OF THE Gops 


| 


By Rozert Macuray. SIR HECTOR: 


THE STORY OF A SCOTS GENTLEMAN, 

By GaBRiEL SETOUN. 
THE SKIPPER OF BARNORAIG, 
THE STORY OF EVA. ~— By Wi Payyg, 


‘Everything in this novel is wrought with care, and the conclusion is satis. 
fying alike as a dramatic solution of a difficult problem, and asa study of the 
highest human emotion. The book is of the frankest, but never evil,” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. By A. E. W. Masoy, 


**Excellent.”—Athenaum, ; 
** We can recommend the book...... a refreshing volume,”—World, 
“ Of particular excetlence.”—Bookman, 


| 
MARR’D IN MAKING. 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, 
Is arousing widespread interest.”’—Bookinan. 
** Beth is an extraordinarily real human being.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ Asa study of womankind Beth is admirable.” Westminster Gazette, 
“The picture is..,...excellent and most illuminating.”—Candid Fijend, 


RETALIATION. 


“The climax of this original dramatic story is most successful, and there is 
not a wearisome line in the book.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

**Clever and interesting....... The character-drawing is good and the dialogus 
clever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A thoroughly good and sound piece of work...... We are personally interested 
as much in the characters as in the episodes; Elsie in particular is most 
admirably done.”—Daily Chronicle. 


KING’S END. 


“We give the palm to ‘ King’s End.’ ’’—Globe. 

“Instinct with sympathy, spiritual insight, and a most winsome blending of 

humour and pathos.” — Pijot. 

“Nobody who admires Miss Wilkins’ delicate art should miss ‘ King's End.’ 
—Bookman, 

“ Should be acceptable to a wide circle of readers.’’—Athenzum. 

“ Artistically conceived and finely wrought.”— Manchester Guardian, 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. By Zack. 


* Amazingly good.”—Literalure. 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 


By P. J. MOWBRAY. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Hersert Frowerner, 


By Atice Browy, 








**A book in whose company one-can spend a profitable and happy half-héur 
whether in town or country.” —Scotsman, 
“Bright and original from cover to cover.”—Outlook. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The work contains enough thought to furnish a careful reader with in- 
tellectual food for a twelvemouth, and is a worthy monument of a life spent in 
studying the relations between Asia and Europe. The record of its author is 
sufficient guarantee that it is inspired throughout by a wide and tolerant 
judgment.” —Daily Chronicle. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS 
LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations, gilt top, 18 


“A thoroughly charming book.”-—Daily Mail. 
“The volume is a happy medley of history, biography, and anecdote written 
with grace and charm.” —Manchester Guardian. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “The Household of the Lafayettes.” 
Tllustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


“The scenes have life and atmosphere, and testify to close and sympatheti¢ 
study.’—Scotsman, 








fondon: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPEWRITER 


SO GREAT A FAVOURITE ARE: 
Its Portability. 


———e 





121bs. when packed for travelling. 


Its Visible Writing. 





Which is visible letter by letter as it is typed, and 


remains readable till the sheet is finished. 


Its Interchangeable Type. 





Affording users the opportunity of a variety of 


types. 
Its Beautiful Work— 





Perhaps its greatest attraction. No ribbon to smear, 


Always a sharp, clean impression, 


THE PRICE IS FROM EIGHT GUINEAS, 


And List No. 167 tells you all about it. 


LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM, 


The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
London Depot: 9 CHEAPSIDE | NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


West End Agency: 195 Oxford Street, W, 
Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTH.éENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


ae. 0 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


‘REVIEW ED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTION ED) IN THIS PAPE R 
ANY promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE, 
BOOK 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(\AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





It weighs only 6 lbs. without case, and but 10} to 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that HALL CAINE’S New Novel, 


THE ETERNAL CITY, 


will be ready on Wednesday, August 21st, 
at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Book- 
stalls, in one volume, crown 8vo, price 
6s., uniform with “The Christian,”’ “The 
Manxman,” “The Scapegoat,’’ and ‘‘The 
Bondman.” First English Edition of 
100,000 Copies. 


New Novels for Summer Reading 
Six Shillings Each. 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER, 


MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK, 


The St. Jaines's Gazette.—‘* Amid the ocean of commonplace, it is something 
to be more than usually thankful for to come across a book so refreshingly 
strong, original, thoughtful, and artistic. There is not a disagreeable 
character nor a dishonourable action.’ 


E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Dodo.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


The Spectator.—“ Delightfully easy holiday reading......calculated to give a 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.” 


MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘‘ Fantasy.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE, 


The Spectator.— A great novel.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 


THE INHERITORS. 








The Athenzum,—“ A remarkable piece of work, possessing qualifications which 
before now have made a work of fiction the sensation of its year...... exquisite, 
keenuness of style, and a large fantastic daring in scheme.” 


E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘*‘ The Gadfly.” 
JACK RAYMOND. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The strongest novel the season has produced.” 


FRANCES HARROD rrancis ForBES-ROBERTSON) 
THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


Litevature.—“‘ A remarkably original and powerful story..,...one of the most 
original pee interesting books of the year.’ 


DOROTHEA GERARD. 
SAWDUST. 


The Graphic.—“ Exceptionally strong and brilliant.” 


JAMES PRIOR. 
FOREST FOLK. 


The Athenzum.—* An excellent performance. The people are such forest folk 
as we are little likely to forget.” 


BASIL MARNAN. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Strong, clever, and striking.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
For AUGUST 15th, price 2s. 6d., 
Cortains :-— 
THE WORLD'S NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. By O. P. Austry. 
HOW TRADE UNIONISM AFFECTS BRITISH INDUSTRIES. By 
BeNnJAMIN TAYLOR. 
LIFE IN THE SEA, By Dr. C. M. Buacurorp, Jun. 
And other Articles. 








Mr. HEINEMANN'S LIST on APPLICATION, Any bound Book in this 
List will be sent on approval, on naming the nearest Bookseller throug 
whom tt may be sent. 














London; Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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‘DUCKWORTH & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “ Twelve Years 
in a Monastery.” 


PETER ABELARD. 


Large crown Svo. 6s. net. 


PETER ABELARD. 


“A singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study.. ... There 
are few so intensely alive, so vividly human, so palpitating with the ordinary 
impulses of a complex human character.”’—Daily Teleqvaph. 

“ At last we have something like an adequate acconnt of this famous medieval 
thinker. A satisfactory i of that very attractive personality.”—Globe, 


THE REVOLT and THE ESCAPE. 


By VILLIERS DE LIstE Apam. Translatel by Tueresa Banciay. Pott 
4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
«“ Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these two are an exception.” 
—Spectator. 
“ Strikes us as about the best piece of translation which we have met with 
in this series.—Athenzum.” 











BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


. Six Shillings Each. 
THE BOOK OF TO-DAY, 


THE VISITS OF 
ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


THE VISITS OF 
ELIZABETH. 


THE ALTAR OF LIFE. 


By MAY BATEMAN. 
2nd IMPRESSION. 


THE eee WEED. 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
2nd IMPRESSION. 


VILLA A RUBEIN. 











By JOHN SINJOHN. 


THE MONK WINS. 


By EDWARD H. ‘COOPER. 


~ PRINCES AND POISONERS. 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


PRINCES AND POISONERS. 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
2nd IMPRESSION. * 


“Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.’’—GLoBE. 
© Will amaze mosé people.”’—MOoRNING Post. * A masterly perform. 
ance,”—LITERATCRE. ** An odd, clever,: ae book. em, 








MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’ S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy &8vo, 3 vols., 50s. net. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS, : 

“This is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will never 
be done again with equal thoroughness and appreciation.. A. permanent 
addition to English philos: p hic al literature ; 3 one that will be not only quoted 
in the future, but read.’ —Literaturs 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By 


F. W. Weaprey, Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. With it 
Illustrations, demy Svo, Ss. net. 
“A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not 
common.” —Notes and Queries. 
“A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive.”—Guardian. 


ECTATOR. [August 17, 190, 


MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOK 


NEW EDITION OF DYER’S “ MODERN EUROPE,” 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


FROM THE FAL oF CONSTANTINOPLE. * 
By the late THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. 


A NEW EDITION, Revised and brought up to date by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. +, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
(Vols. Tand IT, ready, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, crown. 8yo, 5s, 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO VESSELS, 


With a Chapter on Submarines and Submersibles, 
By Lieut. G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N, 
With 50 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF: 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY, 


Complete in 1 vol. 


- With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 


“‘ None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 
pleasure.’"—Morning Post. 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME. Cloth, ls. 6d, net; limp leather, 2s. net, 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. 


A NEW EDITION, with Introduction and Notes 
By R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A. 
“A new English edition of Theocritus has long been wanted... 
Cholmeley’s elaborate edition is well worthy to fill the void, and i is likely to ie 
the standard edition among English students for many years.’ 
—Educational Times, | 


BELLS CATHEDRAL SERIES, 
Profusely Tilustrated. Cloth, erown S8vro, 1s. 6A. net each, 
NOW READY. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An _ Itinerary and Description, 


Compiled by James G. Gitcurist, A.M., M.D. Revised and he with 
. 4 Lstroduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Pesxtys, 


BRISTOL, — H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. ! 

CANTERBURY. a HARTLEY WITHERS. 3rd Edition, Revised, 
CARLISLE. By C.K. Eury. ; 
CHESTER. By Cu ARLES HIATT. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
DURHAM. By J. E. ByGate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy AppDLESHAW, B.A. 2nd Edition. 
GLOUCESTER. By H.J.L. J. Masse, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. HuGu Fisuer, A.R.E, 2nd Edition, Revised, 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Cuirroy. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenprick, B.A. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. QUENNELL. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W: D. SWEETING, M.A. 2nd Editioa, 
RIPON. By Cecit HALuet, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. | By G. H. Patmer, B.A. ’ 2nd Edition. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Puiuip Rosson, A-R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. ArntHur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
SALISBURY. By GLEESON WHITE. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
SOUTHWELL. ‘By Rev. ARTHUR Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, 
Revised. ‘ 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
WINCHESTER. By P.W. SERGEANT. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
WORCESTER. By Epwarp F. STRANGE. 

YORK. By A. CLurton Brock. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
Uniform with above Series. 18. 60. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. Caxox 
Rout.LepGr, M.A., F.S.A. 24 "Dlustrations. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuartes Hratt. 47 Illustrations. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER AND CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By 
', PERKINS F.R.A.S. 65 Illustrations. 


TEWKESBURY. ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By 


ae Mass, M.A. 44 Illustrations. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, AND BRADFORD- 
ON-AVON CHURCH. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. ; 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES : the Cathedral and Other Churches. By H.J.L.J. 


Mass£, M.A 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. 


Perxyns, M.A. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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